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For the Companion. 
MAMMY MARTHA’S DREAM. 
By Maria B. Williams. 

When the army of Gen. Banks swept through 
the Red River country of Louisiana, nearly 
every plantation was depopulated. The negroes 
followed in the rear of the army, an army in 
themselves, scarcely knowing why they left and 
where they were going. 

Among them was a bright, intelligent lad who 
had been brought up in my household, the only 
child of Mammy Martha, my children’s faithful 
old nurse. 

Martha was a fine-looking, dignified old mu- 
lattress, with a lofty appreciation of her own 
good qualities, and a supreme contempt for 
“dem fool niggers,” as she called the plantation 
negroes. When she found William Henry, as 
she called him, was going to leave with the rest, 
her wrath was kindled, and blazed beyond 
bounds, 

“What you mean, William Henry, to make 
sich a fool ob yourself. If we’re goin’ to be free 
we kin take our freedom right here where we 
has our tings. Hasn’tI kept you, sir, from ’so- 
ciating wid dem low down plantation niggers, 
and now you want to run alongside de Yankee 
army like a scart patridge, wid dem! I go, too, 
you say. I tank you, sir, I ain’t quite come 
down to dat. Ef I’m free, I'll stay on de ole 
place, and be free right here. And you’re goin’ 
to stay, too, you misable gump, and ef you says 
‘run away’ to me ag’in, I'll run you, see ef I 
don’ t.”” 

William Henry did not say “run away” any 
more to his angry mother, but the next morning 
he was not to found. The idea of freedom with 
him, also involved an escape from his mother’s 
strict discipline. She never spared him because 
he was an only child. 

“Yes, ma’am, he’s done runned away,’ she 
said to me, the tears running like rain down her 
cheeks. “Tuck his black cloth pants and de 
new coat you gived him, and never toched his 
common clothes. Don’t care ’bout bein’ clean 
ef he’s only fine, and he’s gone wid dat ole fool, 
Granny Myra, who is a hunder year ole ef she’s 
a day; and old Simon's gone, and one-legged 
Peter, what ain’t done one lick ob work for two 
year. Well, all de fools hab left de ole planta- 
tion, and I reckon we needn’t make no moan.” 

According to Martha’s judgment, the planta- 
tion had nothing but fools, for with the excep- 
tion of herself, and two or three others, not a 
colored person remained at Ashton Place, when 
the army departed. 

After this, Martha took up her daily duties as 
usual. There was no change in her manner of 
doing her work, but she was, if possible, more 
Tespectful and less given to grumbling than in 
the old days. 

For the four miserable years after the war, 
she followed our luckless fortunes. She was the 
same excellent, helpful creature, refusing wages, 
too, when she saw how straitened we were. 

“No, ma’am,” she would say, “ain’t de chil- 
luns as much to me as to you, and you t’ink I’d 
take the bread out of dere moufs. I’m stayin’ 
wid you as a friend and not as a nigger.” 

Within these four years we had been to Texas 
and back. Ashton Place, the dear old home- 
stead, had passed into the possession of stran- 
gers, and we had settled on the Mississippi above 
Baton Rouge, and were striving with our wrecked 
fortunes to make a home. 

Martha had never heard a word from her son, 
though a thousand reports had reached us of the 
fate of the colored people who had gone off with 
Bank’s army. One was, that shells thrown 
from a gun-boat had killed a number of them. 

But shortly afterwards one of the Ashton men 
returned home and brought a message from 
Henry to his mother. He was well, was run- 


ning on a boat to Vicksburg, and would soon 
Write. 





“Ah, he was always a great somebody for 


MAMMY MARTHA’S DREAM, 


boats,” said Martha. “I clar to gracious de! tain one of the children had fallen in the fire or 
time dat boy lost whittlin’ at ’em and makin’ | received some mortal injury. As fast as my 
little steamboats, was a sin.’’ | trembling limbs would allow, I made my way 

But she carefully preserved his little toy-boats, | to the door and opened it. I could only see 
and more than once I have found her sobbing as | some object on the floor with the children swarm- 
if her heart would break over his “‘chist,’’? where | ing over it. 
she had laid away his clothes and rude toys. | maluiny s come back! lay mammy’s come 

Years passed and no news came of the miss-| back!’’ saluted me; and the next minute I was 

ing boy. Every month or two I would write, at | in Martha’s arms. 
Martha’s desire, to different points on the Mis- | I’ve come back to you,” shesaid. “I can’t 
sissippi, but without avail. The poor mother | find my boy, and I reckon de Lord sent de dream 
grew thin and sad, and at last mourned him as/to show me he was in heben, ’mong de shiny 
among the dead. | troop ob saints and angels.” 

But early one morning I was wakened by Mar-| She settled down among us, now firmly per- 
tha’s voice at my bedside. She stood there with | suaded of her son’s death. She often spoke of 
clasped hands, and her eyes streaming with | her adventures in search of him, but would wind 
tears. 


up with a passionate outburst of sorrow. 
“O bless de Lord, mistress, my boy ain’t dead.| “Oh, my boy, my ownliest boy, and I neber 
I'm a goin’ arter him.” 


heerd nothin’ ob him!”’ 

“You’ve heard from Henry,’ I cried. ‘“‘Where| Years passed on, each leaving mammy more 
is he? How did you hear?” helpless and infirm, To sit still and sing her 
“In a dream,”’ she answered, solemnly; “but! wild, triumphant hymns seemed her only com- 
maybe it wasn’t a dream, for I was as wide! fort. She had always been subject to asthmatic 
awake as Lis now. WhenI went to bed I prayed | attacks, but as she grew old they increased, un- 
as I allers do, dat de Lord would gib me a til life seemed a burthen to her. 
glimpse ob my boy livin’ or dead, and He done| Last winter, I heard of a physician in New 
it. Iseed William Henry wid dese eyes, growed | Orleans who had been wonderfully successful in 
up toaman. He was astandin’ in the beautiful- | relieving asthma, and I insisted upon mammy’s 
lest room, wid gold on de walls, and it was full | going down with me to consult him. 
ob ladies and gentlemen, and he was a bowin’| “I would like to draw one free bref, fore it 
and a smilin’ like a great gineral. I’m goin’ | leabs my body,”’ she said as she consented. 
arter him dis very day.” | 

Utterly confounded at this delusion, I tried | magnificent steamers on the Mississippi. It was 
hard to combat it. crowded with pleasant passengers of both sexes, 

“Where will you go, Martha? You really | and the trip bade fair to be delightful. 
know no more about him than you did last} Mammy had found an old friend in the cham- 
night. 
travel to set off on such a wild-goose chase. Do ing her, the change of scene and air, produced a 
listen to reason.” | favorable change in her health. 

Her only answer was, “I’m goin’, Ef de Lord| Above all things, she admired the gilt mould- 
gived him back to me in a dream, He kin git | ings of the cabin, which she said looked like “de 
him back in de body.”’ | king’s palace,” or her idea of one, and she never 

Even to-day I can recall the keen pang with | wearied of examining the gold-colored and blue 
which I saw the faithful old woman set off on | brocatelle of the cabin furniture. 
her wild search. She had quite a littlesumof| That night, as I was dropping asleep, I heard 
money she had been saving for years to set up| mammy at my state-room door crooning out the 
William Henry in business, and I gave her let- | old tale of her dream to the listening chamber- 
ters to old friends in Vicksburg, and at other | maid. 
places on the river. The children cried and held | “Yes, Hannah, I seed him in heben. And 
on to her with such violence, that she tore her | heben had shiny walls like dese, and fine tings, 
dress in pulling from them when the boat land-|and de saints and angels were fixed so grand 
ed for her. She, too, lifted up her voice and|and sparkly, like real ladies and gentlemen, 
cried aloud. and’”’—— 

“T’m comin’ back to you, my chilluns, sure,’ | But what more she said I did not hear, for 
she sobbed, “‘soon as I find William Henry.’”’ _| sleep had overcome me. 

For a year she searched for him, and found no | The next sound in my ears was like a voice of 
clue, and then I got a letter from her, telling me | doom, for it cried, “Fire! fire!’’ 
to expect her at any time. Oh, the horrors of that cry on a steamboat in 

One evening, I heard such shrieks from the| the Mississippi, and the wind blowing a gale! 
nursery that my heart stood still, for I was cer-'! The boat was heavily laden with cotton, which 


We took the Meschacebe, one of the most | 


You are too old and unaccustomed to! bermaid, and the pleasant excitement of meet- | 


| fact I recalled, as half-crazed with terror, I flung 
| open the state-room door, and found myself in a 
| group of screaming women and children. The 
|smoke rolled in upon us from the front of the 
| boat, and we were nearly suffocated. 

Remembering the cotton, I knew if it increased 
the danger, it also offered the means of escape 
for some from the burning boat, and I tried to 
make my way to the guards where it was piled. 
Maramy was with me, muttering,— 

“If it be dy will to take us up in de chariot ob 
fire, gib us strength to bear it, Lord.’’ 

The horrors of the scene will never be forgot- 
ten by me. A sudden death is fearful to all 
flesh; but its terrors are enhanced when a crowd 
of fellow-beings, unprepared, are called on to 
endure it together. 

I fought my way through the surging, shriek- 
| ing mass, but my progress was arrested by the 

captain’s voice, rising above the din. 
| The danger is over, ladies. The fire is under 
| control. Let me beg you to calm yourselves at 
once.” 

The reaction was too great. I almost fainted; 
| and it was more than an hour before I regained 
| my presence of mind. In the meantime the 





smoke had cleared away, the burning bales cast 
in the river, and something like order was re- 
| stored. 

| We were all sitting in the cabin, trembling 
|over our narrow escape, when the captain and 
| nearly all of the gentlemen came towards us. 
| Near him was a. tall, fine-looking mulatto, 
| blackened by the smoke, and with his arm in a 
| sling. 

“Here, ladies,’ said Capt. L., pointing to the 
| man beside him, “‘to this brave fellow you owe 
| your lives. He is an engineer, and all his fel- 
| lows deserted their posts when the fire got near 
| them. He alone, suffocating, and blistered by the 
| flames, zemained steady. Had he not done so, 

we would never have reached the shore, and got 
| the fire under control. The wind in the middle 
| of the river would soon have blown the boat into 
;a blaze from bow to stern. Three cheers for 
| Henry Gardiner!” 
| But above the ringing shout came a woman’s 
shrill scream. 

Tottering forward, with the cry of ‘‘My son! 
| my son!’? mammy’s gray head was bent upon 
| her boy’s breast. 

She did not sob or cry; only laid there with a 
| look of infinite peace on her worn old face. 
| He bent his head to hide the tears which 
| would come, and said, in a low, stifled voice,— 
| “It’s my old mother, gentlemen and ladies, 

and I haven’t seen her since I was a boy.”’ 

| Afterwards we heard his story,—how he had 
| been very ill in a Northern hospital for more 
[than a year. He returned to the old place to 
| find us gone, and strangers in possession, who 
knew nothing about our movements. About 
| two months before, he had heard we were living 
| somewhere on the Mississippi, and accepting an 
engagement as engineer on a boat (he had taken 
a course of engineering at a Northern school), 
he determined to find his mother if she was 
alive. 

He smiled, and bowed his thanks to the crowd 
that pressed around him uttering words of grat- 
itude. Mammy said to me, in an awe-stricken 
whisper,— 

“Jest so he looked in my dream. O mistiss, 
but it is heben sure, for ’Jl never be happier 
eben when my soul gits dere.”’ 

She still lives with us. Her little cottage is 
apart from the house, and near enough the river 
for her to sit at the window and watch the Mes- 
chacebe on its weekly trips. 

William Henry is head engineer on the boat, 
and every few months spends a day or two with 
his mother. Mammy is happy while expecting 
these visits, and thinking and talking of her boy 
between times. 

He has surrounded her with many comforts, 
but there are not many days between her and 
the grave. Oresevene joy of these latter days 
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of her life is, lam sure, a foretaste of the endless 
bliss in the “thouse not built with hands’ for 
which she is waiting. 


oo —_—_———- 
For the Companion. 
A SKIRMISH AND A SWIM. 


Daniel Morgan’s riflemen were the ‘‘crack 
shots’’ of the old Continental army,—I mean the 
army first recruited for the Revolutionary war. 
They dressed like Indians, and their quaint uni- 
forms made them the observed of all observers. 

There were about two hundred of them, and 
they all wore buff-leather knee-breeches, leather 
leggins, trimmed with feathers or fur, moccasins 
buckled and beaded, peaked hunting-hats with 
plumes, and slate-gray shooting-shirts gathered 
and belted over their jackets, and bearing in 
front, in large white letters, the motto of the 
regiment, “Liberty or death.” 

Each man carried a rifled musket, a powder- 
horn, and deer-skin bullet-pouch, slung by a 
strap over his shoulder, and a long knife and 
hatchet stuck in his belt. 

Many of these soldiers were hunters of Mor- 
gan’s own acquaintance and selection, from the 
region of the Cacopon and the Upper Potomac; 
tall, sinewy fellows, who could endure every- 
thing, and knew how to fight better than they 
knew how to run. Morgan himself, big and 
shaggy as Hercules, was the beau-ideal of a 
backwoods warrior, 

These riflemen marched all the way from Nor- 
ridgewock to the river St. Lawrence, through 
mountains, forests, floods and snow, They ap- 
peared suddenly before the Canadians, out of the 
woods, and gave them great alarm, for it seemed 
as if none but invincible men could traverse that 
awful wilderness. 

Among the friendly Indians who joined Mor- 
gan’s men on the march was Sebatis, a Nor- 
ridgewock chief, whose lodge was near the Dead 
River in the forests of Maine. He was over six 
feet high, wiry and muscular in form,—a savage 
who did not know what fear 

Sebatis was familiar with all the wood-paths 
and streams of the North, and made himself 
very useful in many ways to Morgan and his 
band. 

One day, while Morgon and his band lay at 
Point Levi, waiting for boats to cross the St. 
Lawrence, a false alarm came to headquarters, 
and spread rapidly among the men, that ‘“‘the 
British were landing”’! 

Seizing their arms, the riflemen rushed excit- 
edly for the scene of the supposed danger, Mor- 
gan and the Indians taking the lead. 

A mile below, at the verge of a high bank or 
cliff, over the river, they halted in ambush, and 
saw an English gun-sloop’s boat rowing tewards 
them filled with marines. 

The boat touched the shore near a neighbor- 
ing mill, when the commander, a very young 
man in uniform, leaped out and ordered it off, 
apparently to make another landing still nearer 
to the bank where the riflemen lay. 

At that moment, Morgan, thinking his conceal- 
ment must soon be discovered, discharged his 
rifle at the boat, and his fire was followed by a 
volley from his men. 


was, 


The range, however, was 
a very long one, and the guns did no other exe- 
cution than to seare the crew. They put about 
in great haste, and pulled away without stopping 
to take their officer with them. 

The youngster ran along the shore shouting to 
them, and ordering them to take him aboard, 
but they paid no heed. Forgetting both honor 
and duty, they ignominiously fled, leaving him 
to the mercy of the unseen foe. 

When the officer found that he could not stop 
the boat, he rushed into the water, and waded 
after it as rapidly as he could. Then he began 
toswim. The fleeing boat was still the target 
for the riflemen, though every second lengthened 
their range, and made their fire absurdly waste- 
ful. 

The bullets splashed thickly in the water, in 
the wake of the boat, and around the head of 
the stripling officer swimming for his life. White 
man and Indian seemed vieing with each other 
to see who should score the closest shot. 

Unexpectedly the young man gave up follow- 
ing the boat, and turning towards the shore, 
made signs of surrender. The firing ceased im- 
mediately. But at that moment, Sebatis, the 
Norridgewock chief, displayed his savage nature. 

True to the cruel custom that devotes a help- 
less foe to death or torture, the Indian leaped 
down the bank upon the beach, and plunged into 
the river, scalping-knife in hand, to give the 
Englishman the coup de grace. 

Capt. Morgan guessed his murderous design, 
and determined to frustrate it. By the time 
Sebatis touched the water, he was close at his 
heels, And then the race between the stalwart 
Virginian and the stalwart Indian was more ¢x- 





citing than the shooting had been. A dozen or | 
more riflemen followed headlong into the river, 
all animated with their leader’s humane purpose, 
—to protect the life of a submitted enemy. But 
the contest was mainly between Sebatis and 
Morgan. The Southern captain was amazingly 
athletic and strong, and on this occasion he let 
out all his muscular power. He overtook the 
Indian, his friends behind shouting and cheering 
him on. In a moment more he passed him, 
swimming with gigantic strokes, and darting far 
ahead, placed himself directly between him and 
the young Englishman. He brought the youth 
to land; and the singular rescue and its dramatic 
circumstances made prisoner and captor friends 
at once. 

The prisoner was a navy midshipman, a mere 
boy in age, but a brave fellow withal, and a 
perfect gentleman. His name was McKenzie, 
and he was a brother of Capt. McKenzie, of His 
Majesty’s frigate Pearl. T. B. 

—_——_+or—___—_—_——- 
For the Companion. 


NEVER DESPAIR. 


The noble Ledyard, lost midst Afric’s sands, 

Half fainting, sank, and hugged his dark despair, 
But rose again, uplifting both his hands 

In the wild fervor of a thankful prayer; 


For, in that dreary place, his streaming eyes 
Beheld a blossom white as throbbing star, 

Bright as a sunbeam strayed from Paradise 
And set as beacon in that waste afar! 


“O, Lord, forgive,” was his beseeching cry, 

“That I one moment should distrust thy care, 
Knowing thy promised bow illumes the sky, 

And seals of love, like stars, bloom every where!” 


The eye of day as witness saw him bend 
With tears to water that enchanted dust, 

And, buoyed with hcpe, his pilgrim footsteps wend 
Across the desert with a child-like trust! 

JEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


—_——__ +o 
For the Companion. 
FAIRY TOP MANSE. 
By Mary A. Denison. 
CHAPTER VIII.—AN INTERVIEW. 


Had I betrayed friendship? had I proved myself 
lacking in honor by thus disclosing Miss Doyle's 
duplicity. Had I considered myself so entirely 
above reproach that I could accuse her? Was it 
prudery, self-esteem, ingratitude ? 

I had not answered my own questions when I 
wiped my eyes, looked up my exercises and left the 
room. Madame was in the school-room ; she looked 
wan and white, and there was a lack of the careful 
and elegant that had always distinguished her toilet. 
Iwas about passing, fearing to disturb her, when 
she called me. 

“Is Minnie better?” I asked. 

“The dear child is resting, now,” she said in an 
agitated voice. “She wished to be remembered to 
you, when she was conscious. My dear Regina,” 
she added, ‘pardon me that I have not warned you 
before, of the influence that poor, miserable girl up 
stairs might have upon you; but if I did not, it was 
for her sake. I saw what you were, and that you 
might be trusted. I longed to shield her in some 
way when she was out of my sight, and I did hope 
you would help her to a higher moral plane. I am 
sorry that she has proved by her conduct that little 
can be done for her. Her parents are nearly broken- 
hearted on her account.” 

“Then you know all about St. Bouve!’’ I ex- 
claimed. Her countenance changed. 

“All about St. Bouve. I don’t in the least under- 
stand you. What about St. Bouve?” 

Here wasa blunderindeed. IRgnorantly, I had be- 
trayed Miss Doyle again. How should I recover 
myself—and not only her but St. Bouve. 

“I—believe—there was a correspondence,” I stam- 
mered; “be kind enough not to question me, dear 
madame; some other time, but not now.” 

“Of course I will not; but I think I comprehend. 
She is then even worse than I imagined.” 

Ileft the room quite crushed by the occurrences 
of the day. I knew in my heartI had not done 
wrong, and yet fancied I had broken the school-girl 
code, and almost felt myself a spy and an informer. 

A week passed. Miss Doyle had been sent home 
in disgrace; though her parents had entreated the 
madame to keep her. But she did not dare to risk 
the reputation of her school, and said so, candidly. 

One day madame told me that Minnie was well 
enough to see her friends, and had asked for me. 

“We none of us knew, fully, the cause of her ill- 
ness,” she said; “and if you can lead her to it with- 
out exciting her too much, I wish you would do so,” 

Promising to attend to her request, I followed 
Miss Roche into the light, airy room, to whose quiet 
Minnie Braddock had been so long a prisoner. 

I was but little prepared for the change I saw. 
The girl had not grown at all emaciated, there was 
even a color on her cheeks, in her beautiful lips, 
and yet she looked to me like something unreal, the 
presentment of a human face and form without the 
vitality of life. 

She seemed etherialized and ready to fly away. I 
shall never forget with what feelings I took her 
hand, looked into her eyes, kissed her pure, pure 
forehead. We talked fora while of indifferent sub- 
jects, she presently leading to the matter of which 
her mother had spoken. 

“T haven’t told anybody yet how it happened,” 
she sald; “but I will tell you. Now she has gone, 
mamma says it will be no harm, for she would not 
do better. She has not liked me for a long time, 





not since T fodad out Gat she was an elu eater.” 


I started. This then was the degrading secret 
Miss Doyle had dreaded that Minnie would make 
known. NowlI could account for things that had 
seemed so strange before. 

“When she first came here, two years ago,” con- 
tinued Minnie, “I was only a child, and I often 
bought it for her, ignorantly, till mamma made me 
tell. Then mamma sent for her parents, and they 
were in great distress, so great, mamma promised to 
keep her and cure her of the habit, if it was possi- 
ble. Butit never was. She would abstain from it 
a while, and then manage to get it again. 

“This last time it seems she was very much excit- 
ed; it was a week ago Thursday. Miss Roche 
searched her room when she was out and found a 
large quantity. 

“That night after I had retired, some one knocked 
at my door. I got up and opened it, thinking it was 
mamma, when Miss Doyle came in. O, she was ter- 
rible; her great eyes looked all on fire, her cheeks 
were scarlet, her black hair hung far down her 
neck; she looked like a beautiful fury, and startled 
me at the first. 

“Then she accused me of stealing, of hating her 
and trying to turn everybody against her. Several 
times she came at me, and twice lifted me from the 
floor. I thought she meant to kill me, and at last, 
when she began to talk of Mr. St. Bouve, of the un- 
kind things ‘he had said; how he laughed at and 
made sport of my simplicity; and oh, she said such 
cruel things!” The soft lips quivered. I begged her 
not to go on. 

“That is all,” she continued. “I had kept my 
feelings within bounds till then; but at that, and 
her coming at me again, I gave one shriek that must 
have been heard everywhere, and then I fell and 
lost consciousness. I haven’t liked to speak of it to 
mamma,I so pity that poor girl. I always have 
pitied her, but she won’t let anybody save her. You 
see she thought J found that horrible package of 
opium.” 

The mystery was out now, and it shocked me to 
the soul. I had never heard of but one instance in 
my life of an opium drunkard, and that not a wo- 
man, and I said so. 

On my way from the sun-lighted, flower-scented 
room, I met Miss Lorraine coming up stairs with her 
hands behind her, 

“T have got your coat of arms,” she cried; “you 
would never tell me what it was, aril now I shall go 
to the book of heraldry.” 

She handed me a letter from Dart, who had sealed 
it with the family seal. It was a long, beautiful let- 
ter, and they were looking for me very soon to spend 
my autumn vacation. I had left in April; in Sep- 
tember I was to visit Fairy Top. And this was the 
sentence that made me happiest: 

“T have pretty nearly decided to come on to Phil- 
adelphia and stay a week on business, so as to be 
your escort back to Fairy Top. Douglas is fairly 
domiciled here, and will keep house till we return 
together.” 

This was joyful news! Dart was coming. I for- 
got that I had ever been jealous of Douglas, and 
Sooty and I rejoiced together. 

As September drew near, my brother sent me a 
post-office order for a considerable sum of money, 
and of course my fingers burned to spend it. 

I wished to buy presents for old Moxie and her 
brother, and I confess that I had often longed to 
shop in that grand parade and paradise of stores, 
Chestnut Street. 

Dear little Minnie was convalescing, though she 
still looked like an unsettled inhabitant of this low- 
er sphere. Walking was recommended as likely to 
be of the greatest benefit, and together we explored 
the wide, straight streets of this great Quaker city, 
where the very houses look as if they had been thee- 
ing and thouing for a thousand years, so meek, so 
respectable, so staid and demure. 

For days we were turning over dry goods, ribbons, 
laces, fancies of ordinary and extraordinary kinds. 
While pricing some articles at one of the counters I 
heard some one cheapening a black silk. The tone 
of the voice set my heart to fluttering, and the mer- 
ry, coquettish strain in which this person talked to 
the clerk, made me certain that it could be no other 
than Miss Doyle. 

I tried to avoid her, but, unfortunately, she saw 
me, and sprang forward almost with open arms, 
overwhelming me with inquiries, acting precisely as 
if we had parted yesterday on the most loving terms. 

“How do they get on at the ‘Grabup’ Seminary, as 
Sooty calls it—such an odious, one-idea place! You 
will be pleased to know I have stopped flirting with 
a certain saint, having founda more elegible parti. 
I hope he does not suffer. When are you going to 
invite me to Fairy Top? I read something in the 
papers last night—of course it couldn’t be any of 
you. Are you engaged yet to that pink of propriety, 
Mr. Douglas Braddock? Oh, I want to tell you 
something about him ;’’ but it was never told. 

Minnie, who had been lingering over some em- 
broideries at another counter, now came up, excited 
and pleased with the novelties she had seen, her 
cheeks pink and her eyes smiling. 

At sight of Miss Doyle all the color died out of 
her face, and she caught at the counter, for she was 
very weak yet. 

Miss Doyle grew white, also, The shadow of a 
great hate seemed to fall over her face, and with 
one contemptuous look she drew haughtily back, 
bowed to me and turned away. 

I had much ado to get poor Minnie carefully 
home, the meeting had made so unpleasant an im- 
pression upon her enfeebled frame; but I found a 
carriage and we drove up to the door, causing some 
consternation to madame, 

That night, after Minnie had retired, Madame 


Braddock came to me with an open letter in her 
hand, which she handed to me. 

“It is from St. Bouve,”’ she said; “and he wished 
me to use my discretion in letting you see it. At 
first I thought it extravagant; but yet I believe jt 
is his honest opinion, and though you are very 
proud, I do not find you vain.” 

1 thanked her, and looking after her as she left 
me, thought of the exaggerated notions I had once 
entertained. I no longer called these people ene- 
mies. I had found hearts as warm and homes as re- 
fined in Pennsylvania as even in Virginia, and I felt 
an absolute love for Mrs. Braddock, so that I could 
even have called her mother. 

As for Minnie, the gentle girl I had quite adopt- 
ed as my sister. The letter which she put in my 
hand was, perhaps, a little extravagant, but how 
could I help being happy over it. It ran thus: 

MADEMOISELLE REGINA WINFLEET,—I have 
often felt, since that memorable afternoon, like ad- 
dressing you as one friend addresses another, and as 
I have madame’s permission to do so, allow me to 
thank you for the noble way in which you, a young, 
delicate girl, dared to stand up for the right, and re- 
buke sin. For my part I thank you. I have thanked 
you in my heart many times since. It is notin my 
way, often, to see examples so grand,so heroic. Yes, 
you have the spirit that leads to true greatness. 

In schools there is often a sad want of this good- 
ness, because character is weak, not always because 
evil is paramount. It proves what a girl not yet out 
of the school-room can do. When you stood there, 
so eloquent, you set before me asI never had seen 
it, my utter thoughtlessness and ingratitude. I had 
been slowly drifting into danger, and was very near 
aprecipice over which I might have fallen to my 
ruin. Isee it all so plainly now, and I thank you 
with all my heart and soul. 

Bear with you, wherever you go, this satisfaction 
—that by your firmness and consistency you have 
aided one who hopes to prove in the future how 
much he estimates the motive that prompted you, 
by a well-ordered life. 


I cannot tell how pleased I was. Then he had not 
considered me bold, presumptuous and exceeding 
my office. I was musing over the idea, when the 
door burst open and Sooty flew into the room, cry- 
ing out,— 

“O Lord, mistis!’”’ and then flew ont again. 

Her state of excitement and evident terror unset- 
tled my nerves at once. Sooty was not as demon- 
strative us people of her race generally are, and I 
knew no ordinary cause had impelled her to such 
excitement. 

Istepped to the door and called her. She came 
back trembling and cowering, scarcely able to meet 
my eye. 

“Tell me at once, Sooty,”’ I said. 

“O mistiss, if yo’ won’t faint dead away.” 

“You know I never faint,”’ I replied, sternly. 

“Tt’s—it’s in de papers—Mars Dart! O Lord!” 
And she covered her face with her hands. My 
strength deserted me. I did not feel like fainting, 
yet a horrible numbness came upon me, and I drew 
my breath with difficulty. 

“Sooty,” I said, mustering all my strength, “go 
bring me that paper.” 

With frightful distinctness the words of Miss 
Doyle recurred to me.—“I read something in the 
paper last night. Of course it couldn’t have been 
any of you.” 

What did it mean? What awful calamity was 
bending over me and mine? Had fire swept over 
Fairy Top? Had the old house fallen and crushed? 
I pressed my hands hard against my forehead in 
despair. Dart was killed. I saw him before me 
dead,—dead through some desperate cause. Sooty 
brought me the paper. The first paragraph that 
caught my glance stunned like a blow: 

‘A body supposed to be that of Mr. Dart Winfleet, 
who has been y= some days missing, was found in 
the woods of Leeport, Va., on the west slope of 


—— Hill, in a dense thicket of underbrush. 
Foul play is suspected.” 


I sat a long time in a strange state of mental 
paralysis, from which I was roused by the caresses 
of Minnie, who was sobbing on my bosom, and thie 
sweet, soft voice of Madame Braddock. I saw asin 
a mist all the members of my class, and Miss Roche 
far, far off, with her pitiful eyes and black dress. 

“My dear, rouse yourself,—try to understand me,” 
for I had heard nothing, only watched the good 
madame’s lips; and I did make a violent effort, with 
one long shudder, to regain self-possession. 

“There, now you are better” — 

“Yes, but it is Douglas Braddock,—it is he who 
has done the deed. Ialways suspected and hated 
him,” I said, fiercely. Madame evidently thought 
me wandering. 

“Never mind anything now, only this letter. 
Don’t you see I have a letter in my hand from Fairy 
Top?” 

“A letter? Could Dart have written me? No, 
Dart is dead.” But I took it from her hand, and 
tried to open it. Three times it fell on my lap. At 
last Minnie tore off the envelope, and I read with 
dull, aching sight: 


My DEAR Miss WINFLEET,— There are some 
absurd, wicked rumors afloat, which have got or 
will get into the newspapers. Do not accept them 
as true. The body found in the woods on Langley’s 
Hill is not that of your brother, but has been identi- 
fied as that of a long missing yellow boy. whom 1] 
suppose you knew by reputation,—Crazy Joe. It is 
true that Dart left here for Philadelphia overa week 
ago, and I supposed him with you during the in- 
terim; but I have reason to believe he never reached 
that city. He was far from well when he left Fairy 
Top, but hoped a great deal from the journey. 
have set inquiries afloat, and shall do everything 1 
can to discover his whereabouts. Meantime trust 
everything to me. Your friend, 

UGLAS BRADDOCK. 


“Trust everything to him! I repeated, with 4 
bitter kind of laugh. Then all at once I roused my- 





self. I wonld start for home immediately. Mrs. 
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Braddock did not discourage me. Anything was 
petter than depression and inactivity. 
Sooty was sent for; my trunks were packed. The 
next train was to leave at three in the afternoon. 
(To be continued.) 
———-— +r 
For the Companion, 


HOW WILHELM ESCAPED. 

Western Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio were 
formerly rich in materials of wild adventure. The 
yast forests of the region swarmed with almost every 
yariety of four-footed game, and its numerous 
streams and lakes abounded with fish and fowl, while 
the pioneer settlers were as hardy and daring a class 
of men as ever pulled a boat or set foot on a moun- 
tain. Tribes of Indians, too, roamed and hunted 
there, the bravest and fiercest of the red race. 

One of the pioneers of this region was a Hessian 
named Neuenheyser, a deserter from that body of 
troops hired from Germany by the British, and sent 
to fight against the Americans in the Revolutionary 
war. His descendants still live in the same part of 
the country. 

His son, Wilhelm, was the hero of this story. 
Wilhelm was a lumberman, and being much of his 
time in the woods, his encounters with wild beasts 
were not infrequent. That he should ever allow 
himself to go into the forest unarmed, only proves 
that experience itself sometimes forgets its caution. 

One day, near the first of June, he had been peel- 
ing the bark from a “skid”? of saw-logs. A “skid” 
means here a row of logs, laid side by side on cross 
timbers, so as not te touch the ground, but admit 
the airand become thoroughly seasoned. This ar- 
rangement, too, makes them convenient to load upon 
sleds in winter. Logs cut in May or June are easily 
pealed, for then the sap loosens the bark, and when 
itis removed they are left exceedingly slippery until 
they dry. 

The place of Wilhelm’s work was near the centre 
of a valley about a mile wide, with a bluff on the 
west side, and on the east gentle hills rising from 
the bank of asmall stream. At the foot of the hills 
stood a mill, and a clearing of several acres had 
been made around it, in which were the log houses 
of several settlers. West of the stream, covering 
valley and bluff and hills for many miles, was a 
dense forest. A narrow roadway had been opened 
from the mill to the skid of logs, but no farther. 

An hour before sunset, as Wilhelm was about 
starting for home, he heard, as he thought, a woman 
or child call from the bluff. He answered, thinking 
some member of one of the settler’s families had 
been out gathering early flowers and wintergreens, 
and had lost the way. 

Ilis voice did not seem to reach the ear of the un- 
seen caller, for in a moment another more anxious 
cry came from the bluff. Again he answered, and 
again the cry, until he became so intent on making 
himself heard, and finding out the apparent distress, 
that he began, half unconsciously, to walk in the 
direction of the sounds. Wilhelm had a very com- 
passionate heart, and as he drew nearer, and the 
sad cry came to him more distinctly, even his long 
experience of forest noises did not suggest that it 
eculd be other than a human call. Perhaps it was 
his very experience that made him venture. He 
thought he xnew. 

As he pushed on through the dense thicket, he 
became satisfied, from the singularly pitiful tone, 
that the owner of the voice was a woman. He even 
thought that he could make out the words, “Oh, I 
am lost! What shall I do?” Then the cries grew 
fainter, and ran into a low, continuous moan. 

Stirred to deepest sympathy, Wilhelm hurried on, 
keeping a keen lookout up the hillside. He was 
excited, and had no doubt now but that he should 
soon see a despairing woman sitting helpless on the 
ground. He had nearly reached the foot of the 
bluff, when suddenly the moaning voice changed to 
an appalling shriek, and he met a pair of fiery eyes 
glaring out of the bushes on the ledge above him. 

He had been drawn into the very jaws of a panther. 

Why he should have permitted himself to be so 
deluded, he never could decide, for he knew well 
enough that the wailing of a panther is often very 
much like the voice of a distressed woman. In fact, 
so perfect is the likeness that the most practised ears 
have been deceived by it, and woodmen have some- 
times neglected a real human cry for fear of en- 
countering a panther. Wilhelm could only condemn 
himself for not taking his gun with him. In such 
cases that precaution is always wise. 

Never before had our lumberman been caught so 
totally unprepared in peril. Even his jackknife was 
in some pocket at home or on the saw-logs. Aware 
of his weakness, he obeyed the first instinct of fear, 
and turned torun. He knew well enough that this 
course would embolden the deadly beast to chase 
him, but what else could he do? 

Before he had gone twenty rods, the great cat was 
at his heels, and he almost felt her savage claws in 
hisflesh. Whirling desperately round, he now faced 
her, and grasping his high coon-skin cap by the 


crown, commenced striking at her, and shrieking at 


the top of his voice. 


The brute hesitated, crouched close to the ground, 
turned her head sidewise, and lashing angrily with 
her tail, stepped round him at a distance of afew 
feet, evidently watching her chance to seize him. 
Her fierce yellow eyes shone like fire, and her long 
red tongue kept lapping her jaws, as if she was fan- 
cying how he would taste. No doubt she coveted 
such a supper as he would make, for Wilhelm was a 
plump Dutchman. «| that the Indians were again upon the war-path, 

The continual movement of the panther and her 





sides of a small thicket of briars, and seeing his op- 
portunity, the lumberman again started torun, On 
came the blood-thirsty beast, pursuing fierce and 
close, sometimes in advance of him, then at his side, 
then in his rear, apparently disturbed by the swing- 
ing cap, and looking for a better chance to get hold 
of him. 

Repeatedly Wilhelm thought she was going to 
spring upon him, and stopped to gesticulate and yell 
ather. The last of these poor attempts to fight for 
his life gave him a little advantage, or probably he 
never would have reached a place of safety. As he 
was roaring and hurling his arms about, he flung his 
coon-skin cap, and by a curious hit lodged it, like a 
muzzle, exactly over the panther’s nose. 

This so amazed the creature that Wilhelm got 
several rods the start. As soon as she could shake 
off the cap, the panther came tearing after him 
again, uttering screams of rage. But Wilhelm was 
now in sight of the logs, and rushed for his axe, 

At the end of the skid, the brute crouched and 
leaped for him. It seemed she intended to reach 
him by two springs, landing first upon the saw-logs, 


Tommy had been gone but a short time, when he 
returned, running breathlessly towards the spot 
where Sally sat, 

“Look!” said he. “I’ve found a wampum belt 
down by the spring, and what is this fastened to it?”’ 

Sally gave one glance, and started up with sicken- 
ing horror. <A lock of long, fair, woman’s hair was 
hanging to the belt. 

“The Indians are about us! We must warn pa of 
the danger. Quick, Tommy, quick, run, run’” she 
cried, with great excitement. 

The cattle were forgotten in the children’s hasty 
flight towards home. The field where Mr. Morgan 
had been working was some distance beyond the 
eabin. Sally and Tommy reached the dooryard. 
There everything seemed undisturbed, but as they 
were turning towards the field, they were alarmed 
to see one of the horses their father had been using 
running towards the cabin with dangling harness 
and dilated nostrils. 

Sally knew at once that something had happened 
to her father. Hiding Tommy in a corn-crib near 
the cabin, the courageous girl hastily secured a re- 





but here her instinct failed her. She made no cal- 
culation for the slippery condition of the peeled 
logs, and as she alighted upon them with tremen- 
dous force, her feet flew from under her, and let 
her down sprawling. 

Bruised and evidently discouraged, she tried to 
spring off, but one of her legs had passed through a 
crevice between the logs, and in her mad struggles 
she broke it. 

At that instant, two men who had heard the terri- 
ble outcries in the woods, came running from the 
mill, with axes and handspikes, and falling furiously 
upon the panther, they soon despatched her. She 
proved to be one of the largest of her species. Be- 
fore midnight her skin was nailed to the rafters 
over Wilhelm’s bed. And in after years he made 
many asleigh-ride more comfortable by spreading 
about his limbs the yellow hide of the beast that had 
intended to eat him. 

——_—_+~@»———___—- 


For the Companion. 


THE ARTIST IN THE ANDES. 


In mountain-side cradle, like rosy babe dreaming, 
When cloud-faces watch o’er its innocent sleep, 
The image of Southern Cross on its breast gleaming, 
Lies Lake of the Andes, transparent and deep. 


From peaks of Cordilleras, one by one soaring, 
In aerial ocean, ’neath Starsof the Bear, 

Aquatic birds hover, like snowflakes descending, 

Their white pinions glimmering low in the air. 


Cloud squadrons, white plumed, at dress parade wheeling, 
Where gothic fanes glitter ’neath lance-tapered spires, 
In pathway of snnbeams, where vespers are pealing, 
Abreast, in gold sandals, move dark-pictured friars! 


With bearded grain ripened the clustered quiona 

Far up on wide plateau long pennons display; 
There wave green savannahs, and pure gems of Flora 
On snowy crests sparkle, as mists roll away ! 


With aged guide reaching, Cuvurcn leaped from his lama, 
Pinched both arms, exclaiming, “I’m surely awake !” 
Far below, in blue haze lay fair Norochota, 

At feet of the artist this exquisite lake! 


With breath half suspended his easel unfolding, 

The artist essayed his tried pencil in vain, 

Till communion with God, like awed seraphim holding, 
Prayer fully restored his rapt powers again ! 


——_+9o—_ 





Forthe Companion. 
A PERILOUS RIDE. 
By Theodora R. Jenness. 

Sally Morgan lived on the banks of the Republi- 
can River, in North-western Kansas. Her father 
had settled upon a tract of land, and built a small 
cabin, which he had surrounded by a stockade, for 
the purpose of protecting his family and cattle. 
Mrs. Morgan had died while emigrating westward, 
leaving Sally to care for her father and little brother 
Tommy, aged seven years. Sally was a brave, fear- 
less girl, strong as a young Amazon, and well inured 
to the hardy life a Western pioneer must needs en- 
dure. While Mr. Morgan ploughed and planted in 
the fields, Sally, her simple household duties quickly 
done, herded the cattle on the prairie, always taking 
Tommy with her, that she might keep close watch 
upon the little fellow. 

The white settlers in the Republican valley had 
enjoyed a season of undisturbed peace. The hostile 
Cheyennes belonging to Old Black Kettle’s band, 
who had committed unnumbered depredations dur- 
ing the early spring, had withdrawn into their 
mountain pastures, leaving the white settlers’ to 
pursue their avocations unmolested. 

One summer afternoon, Sally and Tommy were, 
as usual, watching their cattle on the prairie. They 
had sat down te rest within the shadow of some 
trees growing near a small creek which flowed 
through the homestead, 

“I’m thirsty. I want to go over to the spring and 
fill the jug with fresh water, and see if the prairie- 
chickens have hatched out in the nest I found the 
other day.” 

“Can't you wait till we get home? It’s almost 
time to drive the cattle up,” said Sally, glancing at 
the sun, which was dropping low into the west. 

“No,” returned Tommy, rather fretfully. “I want 
some water now, and I want to see my prairie- 
chickenstoo. I’m tired sitting here all day long and 
not doing anything.” 

“Well run along, then; but hurry back, and look 
out that Old Black Kettle doesn’t seize you and 
whisk you off with him.” 

Sally spoke the warning laughingly, but there was 
a slight shadow of anxiety upon her face as she saw 
Tommy start in the direction of the spring. Within 
the past few days a rumor had reached her father 


watching for a favorable opportunity to swoop down 





intended victim presently brought them on opposite 


volver, which she knew how to use, mounted the 
horse, and flew towards the field, that she might, if 


A joyful surprise awaited them. They found a 


party of men from the white settlement, and with 


them the children’s own father, unscalped, with 

every hair upon his head unharmed. 

Poor Sally fainted in her father’s arms, while 

Tommy, after smothering him with kisses, climbed 

upon his shoulders to see if the scalp-lock were in- 

deed in the place where nature had planted it. 

Mr. Morgan, notwithstanding the stealthy move- 

ments of the Indians, had detected their approach 

across the higher ground about the field. Being 
himself unarmed, and seeing from the number of 
the Indians that it would be rash folly for him to 
attempt to reach his children, he had cut loose the 
horses, and hidden in a dry well near the cornfield. 
Mr. Morgan had dug the well with the purpose of 
locating the cabin there, but failing to strike water, 
the digging had been abandoned, and the opening 
had become concealed by reeds and bushes. 

Mr. Morgan had hung his hat and coat upon a 
corn-stalk for a decoy, and it was on finding this 
that the Indians had uttered the disappointed yell 
which had so terrified Sally. Three of the Indians 
had started in pursuit of the children, while the 
others had remained to hunt for Mr. Morgan and to 





possible, aid her father, if danger threatened him, 
She had scarcely reached the entrance ere she saw 
the forms of several Indians gathered round some 
object which she doubted not was her father. She 
then heard, with heart-rending anguish, a whoop, 
the terrible significance of which she knew too well. 
Poor Sally felt sure her father was beyond her aid. 
Turning, she lashed the horse into a run, knowing 
that the Indians would soon be in pursuit of her. 
She reached the corn-crib, snatched up Tommy, and 
bidding the little fellow cling to her with all his 
might, began a desperate race for life. 
Two miles away was a white settlement of several 
houses clustered together near a barrack. If she 
could but reach this settlement, she would be safe. 
She had not gone far before she heard the Indians 
in pursuit, coming on with all the speed of their 
fleet-footed ponies. A half-mile passed, and Sally 
knew that it would be impossible to outrun the sav- 
ages. Whatincreased the peril, the river with its 
rocky, even dangerous ford, must be crossed before 
the settlement could be reached. 
Impelled by an awful fascination, Sally glanced 
behind her as she neared the timber bordering the 
river. Three Indians were in hot pursuit, and 
farther back she saw the cabin on fire. 
“QO, Tommy, they will catch us!’’ was Sally’s low, 
despairing cry. 
Tommy tightened his clasp about his sister’s waist, 
uttering a frightened moan. The next moment, 
Sally felt him grasp her arm with sudden eagerness. 
“Sally, the big hollow tree. We always said we'd 
hide there if the Indians came.”’ 
Another cry—this time of hope—escaped Sally’s 
lips. They were nearly opposite the tree. It was a 
large, hollow hickory, standing some distance from 
the path, with the opening well secreted among a 
thick growth of trees. 
Sally and Tommy had once “played Indian” 
there, Sally hiding in the tree, and Tommy as a 
whooping Indian searching for her everywhere, but 
failing to find her. 
Fora brief space of time the protecting timber 
hid the children from the sight of their pursuers. 
Using all her strength, Sally checked the horse, and 
with the same movement threw herself and Tommy 
to the ground, She then gave the horse a quick, 
sharp cut, which sent him flying along the path, 
while she and Tommy darted away behind the trees, 
Deceived by the onward course of the horse, 
which they could not see in the thick timber, the 
Indians continued the pursuit. Sally and Tommy 
heard them pass on, and then with rapid feet sought 
the welcome hiding-place deeper in the timber. By 
crowding close together, the hollow space received 
them both. 
It was not long before they heard the Indians re- 
turn and commence searching for them. It wasa 
long, careful search, and the horrors of those hours 
cannot be described. There the merciful night 
shadows fell round the hiding-place, shielding the 
poor little fugitives from their cruel pursuers. 
All night long did Sally watch, while Tommy 
slept, her cramped position in the narrow space 
growing hourly more painful, But her physical 
suffering was as nothing, compared to the mental 
agony which she endured in contemplation of her 
father’s fate, and the uncertain future in store for 
her and Tommy. 
Morning dawned at last. The woods were peace- 
fully silent, and the children felt infinite relief in 
the hope that the search had been abandoned; but 
they dared not leave their hiding-place, lest they 
should encounter the wily Indians lying in ambush. 
As the morning advanced, Tommy began to whis- 
per complaints of hunger, and Sally herself was al- 
most famished from her long watchful fast. 
“O Sally, if we only could creep out and steal 
down to the river for some water!” murmured 
Tommy, longingly. ‘And what can we do for some- 
thing to eat? Ishall die if I stay here.” 
“Wush, Tommy, I thought I heard a sound,” 
whispered Sally, with a look of new alarm. 


came distinctly to their ears, 
white voices, for I heard them say Morgan and 
Tommy.” 

Yes, there was no mistaking the “white voices,” 


as Tommy called them. 


Yes, yes! Quick, Tommy, let us g0 out, or they will 





upon the settlers, 


pass on,” 


They listened, and the sound of human voices 


“Sally,” said Tommy, starting joyfully, “they’re 


“They must be coming over from the settlement, 


fire the cabin. 

Disappointed in the search, both parties had re- 
joined a larger band, for the purpose of aiding in an 
attack upon the white settlers near the barrack, but 
the latter, being well prepared, had put the Indians 
to rout. 

Mr. Morgan did not rebuild his cabin, but sold 
out his standing crop, and removed his children to 
a safer region. Sally is now almost a woman, but 
to this day she cannot look upon even a civilized 
Indian without a shudder. 


4a>> 
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For the Companion, 


NOTES OF TRAVEL---V. 
Palace of the Ceesars. 

Since I wrote you last, I have been busy sight- 
seeing in Rome; where, indeed, it is impossible to 
go out of doors without seeing something strange or 
beautiful, 
Whether you care for art or for nature; for pic- 
tures or for sculpture; for ruins or for the glory up- 
on the mountuain-tops, and the affluent splendor of 
southern sunsets, you have them all here. 
Sometimes we go to the Palace of the Casars and 
look off upon the heights where the snow lingers 
and the warm light rests, making them shine like 
the Delectable Mountains. Nearer at hand are the 
almond trees in flower, (it was in May when I was 
in Rome,) or the orange trees bright at once with 
their white, sweet blossoms and their golden fruit. 
The “Palace” does not keep to the eye the prom- 
ise its name makes to the ear. One goes for the first 
time with some vague idea of a stately edifice, and 
finds, instead, ruins—oh, how lovely—that have 
been but recently excavated from the dust of dead 
centuries. 
Here the selfish, powerful, wicked old Roman em- 
perors used to take their pleasure. Here were their 
spacious halls, their baths, their princely chambers. 
Some of the frescoes on the roofless walls are al- 
most as bright to-day as when hands forgotten ages 
ago first made them. 
It is the strangest, solemnest thing to stand here 
among the relics of that dazzling, tumultuous, 
stormy time, when Rome ruled the world, and the 
emperors ruled Rome, but never, by any chance, 
ruled themselves. I have seen the portrait-busts of 
these high-minded old sinners, in the Vatican and 
the Capitol. What heads they had—broad and 
strong, and full of aggressive force, but almost all 
of them sensual and brutal. 
Now and then you come upon some noble and 
handsome face, like that of Marcus Aurelius; but 
for the most part these busts of the emperors give 
you the impression of men you would not care to 
meet late at night upon a lonesome road, 


Statuary at Rome. 

There is no place in the world so rich in statuary 
as Rome. You seem to have known little about it 
until you come here. Here are originals of the 
photographs of casts and engravings which have 
been part of your education. Here Apollo stands in 
the Vatican in his immortal grace—here Venus 
waits forever at the Capitol, a white wonder of 
beauty on whom successive generations come to 
gaze. Here the agony of the Dying Gladiator 
strikes you dumb; or the serpents that coil forever 
round Laocoon make you shudder with horror. 
Here, in the Vatican, are fragments of Greek sculp- 
ture which move you with their maimed and pathet- 
ic loveliness as no modern art has succeeded in mov- 
ing you, 

One day I went to the Spada Palace to see the 
statue of Pompey, at whose base, wounded and dy- 
ing, Great Cesar fell. Another visit was to the su- 
perb portrait statue of Sophocles, the one really 
memorable thing in the Lateran Museum. 

And this reminds me to mention the greatest work 
of modern sculpture I have yet seen, It is by aman 
named Antecalsky—at least that is the way his Pol- 
ish polysyllables sounded to my Yankee ears. He 
has made a recumbent statue of Socrates dead, 
which is worthy to be mentioned with the few great 
portrait statues of antiquity. 

I had seen a bust of Socrates in the Vatican. 
Ue was about as ugly a man as one can well im- 
agine. When I saw him I did not wonder that 
Zantippe scolded at him; I only wondered that 
she married him. Antecalsky, in his statue, had 
preserved the likeness. The same face was there, 
with all its harsh lines, all its want of symme- 
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try; but, by what means I know not, the sculp- 
tor had breathed into these rude features an 
expression of infinite dignity, of unutterable 
pathos, The soul had triumphed over the harsh 
clay, and informed it with power and glory. 
Here was the philosopher, here the martyr. 
And yet he was so dead! The head had fallen 
upon his breast; one arm lay outside the rough 
blanket which was drawn up over him. Here 
was the majesty, the repose, the triumph of 
death, when death comes to a man who has 
known how to live. 

I will not say much of pictures till I write you 
about my visit to Florence—for Florence is the 
world’s treasure-house of pictures, as Rome is of 
statues. I believe the picture I liked best 
minong the “Old Masters’’ at Rome was the Ma- 
donna di Foligno, of Raphael. Then, too, there 
are a few wonderful Titians; and some f aces by 
some of the very old painters before Raphael, so 
pure that you almost think the artist must have 
gone to heaven to find his models. 

In the church of the Capuchins is the “St 
Michael and the Dragon,” of which you will 
find excellent engravings in the print shops. 
Guido Reni was not a good colorist, so he is one 
of the artists whose pictures can be fairly repre- 
sented by engravings. 

It is down underneath this church of the Cap- 
uchins that you see the famous stone cells 
“adorned with flowers and frescoes of bone,” 
cells than which the imagination can conceive 
nothing more ghastly. 

A Roman Funeral. 

It is very curious how, in this Roman Catho- 
lic country, the most mysterious and solemnest 
rites of religion blend with the commonest 
events of every day. I was in a shop on the 
Corso, buying a pair of gloves, one gray, sad af- 
ternoon, when, suddenly, the strangest, most 
melancholy, most dreary chant broke on my 
ears, drowning all other sounds, I stepped to 
the shop door. 

As if by a miracle, the busy street: had beer 
cleared of all but one long and singular proces- 
sion, It was the funeral of Prince Doria which 
wis passing. There were a company of priests, 
then some brothers of the Misericordia, then the 
bier, with its superb pall wrought heavily with 
gold; then more of the Misericordia — figures 
elad wholly in black, and wearing thick black 
masks through which nothing appeared but 
their eyes, glowing with an unnatural bright- 
ness; then came the Capuchins, all in brown, 
with brown masks; then some masked men, 
all in gray; then a pathetic company of boys, 
allin black and masked, also. 





RUINS OF CHSAR’S PALACE, 


I should think the procession was a mile long; 
and I came upon it again, half an hour after- 
wards, in another street, still intoning the same 
most lugubrious of chants, more hopeless and 
more mournful than anything I could conceive 
except the ery of a lost spirit. 

The Fountain of Trevi. 

There is no place in the world, I faney, where 
so much artistic beauty exists out of doors as in 
Rome. You will hardly take a drive without 
coming upon some new wonder. There are 
beautiful frescoes, fountains, every- 
where, and it is not strange that when artists go 
to Rome for a little season of study, they linger 
on and on, until before they know it, they have 
grown old, and never remembered to go away. 
If they do go, they always want to return, and 
so they drink from the Fountain of Trevi, the 
last thing. 

I think the Fountain of Trevi must be the most 
beautiful fountain in the world. Its waters are 
exquisitely clear and pure, and they are said to 
possess a peculiar power. If you want to make 
sure of going back to Rome, you must make, 
the very last thing, a pilgrimage to Trevi. You 
catch the glittering waves in a glass, and take 
seven sips without stopping,—just seven, neither 
more nor less,—then you break the glass from 
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which you have drank, and throw into the basin 
of the fountain a sous, and then you go away, 
with, very like, a drop or two in your eye,—tear 
er fountain-spray, who knows which?—and be 
sure that this draught you have taken will so 
work in your veins that, however fate may 
frown, you will be brought back, by the sole 
force of this occult spell, to Rome. 








FOUNTAIN OF TREVI. 


People usually drink Trevi water the last even- 
ing before they leave. They go out with their 
friends, in a little procession, half sad, half mer- 
ry. They carry tiny wax tapers, like the Moc- 
coli of the Carnival, in their hands, and they 
wind round among the rocks of the great foun- 
tain, a pretty sight, which the gentle Romans 
seem to like to watch. Very queer, I fancy, 
seem the tricks and manners of the stranger to 
the observing Roman. He wonders, no doubt, 
why the little procession; why the lights; why 
come by night, when one might come by day: 
perhaps he even wonders why want to come back 
to Rome. But when you come, gentle young 
companions, and have tried Rome for yourselves, 
Iam sure that you will all drink Trevi. 

LovIsE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


—— ++ -—___ 
For the Companion. 


ST. JAMES THE JUST. 

Alphzeus’ son, best known as James the Less, 

The moral teacher of the Testament, 

Who taught to Jew and Gentile as he went 
From city gate to frowning wilderness, 
That men should not alone their sins confess 

And live by faith; such as in truth repen 

Should work good works, like Christ the pattern sent 
From God, for works a living faith express. 
For, as a body without soul is dead. 

So is that faith that bears no loving deed; 
But growing into Christ our living head 

Our faith shall bring forth blossom, fruit and seed. 
When faith and works in harmony unite 
They bring the soul from darkness into light! 

SIMEON TUCKER CLARK. 


+o 
RUSSIAN MILITARY STRENGTH. 


It seems but too likely that the present tron- 
bles in the East may end, sooner or later, in the 
invasion of Turkey by Russia. This event may 
take place within a few weeks, or may be de- 
layed several months; but it is what Europe has 
long looked for, and is still looking for, with 
dread and suspense. 

Russia, as we know, has long coveted Con- 
stantinople; and the difficulties which now beset 
Turkey, and which time promises rather to in- 
crease than to lessen, afford her a chance to ful- 
fil the ambition which has been the dream of 
the ezars for nearly two centuries. 

There is little doubt that Russia incited Servia 
to engage in a war against the Sultan; and it is 
certain that many Russians are now serving in 
the Servian army, both as officers and as soldiers. 

It is worth while, in view of probable events, 
to see what the military strength of Russia has 
grown to be. It is important to know this be- 
cause, should Russia decide on a war with Tur- 
key, it is likely that other great powers would 
enter into the conflict, either allied with her or 
hostile to her. 

Russia is much stronger in many ways than 
she was twenty years ago, when she fought in 
the Crimea against the combined forces of Eng- 
land, France and Turkey, and was so severely 
beaten by those powers. 

Then she had scarcely any navy at all; and 
her means of transportation, whether by rail or 
by steamers, were very meagre. Since then she 
has built railways from all her central military 
stations southward to the Black Sea, and from 
thence across to the Caspian. On both these 
seas she has large flotillas of steam transports. 

The Russian army, capable of being put into 
the field within a few weeks, numbers at least 
twelve, and probably fourteen hundred thousand 
men. 

Two-thirds of this force are included in the 
regular army, comprising infantry, cavalry, ar- 
tillery, and engineers. The remaining one-third 
is composed of the first and second reserves, 





who, in case of war, would be mainly used to 
garrison fortresses and guard prisoners. 

At least a million men would be available as 
active fighters at the seat of war. 

The greatest progress made by Russia in mili- 
tary strength, however, has been that in her 
naval forces. Twenty years ago she could 
scarcely be said to have a navy. 

Now she has two great fleets, one on the Bal- 
tic and the other on the Black Sea. On the 
Baltic she has some two hundred war vessels, 
many of them ironclads. On the Black Sea 
float at least fifty Russian warships. In all, 
Russia has forty ironclads, mounting three hun- 
dred guns; the largest is the Peter the Great, a 
splendid turret ship, over three hundred feet 
long and sixty-five broad. 

The Russians especially pride themselves on 
their artillery, which is probably the best in the 
world. The artillery has 48 rifled nine-pounder 
batteries, 105 four-pounders, 2 three-pounders, 
and 50 batteries of mitrailleuses. Each battery 
has eight cannon in charge, and these are all 
bronze breechloaders. 

It may be seen from these facts how formida- 
ble is the warlike strength of the ‘‘Colossus of 
the North,’’ and how terrible must be a conflict 
in which she would be engaged. 

saciid acacia 


GOLD FROM EUROPE. 


Gold is the currency used in the purchase of 
goods, and for other purposes, between foreign 
nations and this country, and for the first time 
since the autumn of 1873, the current of gold is 
setting towards this country. The stream al- 
most always flows away from us, though irregu- 
larly. Sometimes several months pass, in which 
the exports from this country are very light, and 
then comes a season when our merchants send 
away weekly amounts of gold that are reckoned 
by millions of dollars. 

The movements of gold are regulated by well- 
known laws. Two things have to be borne in 
mind. The first is, that the difference between 
the value of the goods exchanged by two coun- 
tries must be settled in money. If we sell two 
hundred million dollars’ worth of goods to Eng- 
land, and buy of her only three-fourths as much, 
England must send fifty millions in gold to set- 
tle the balance. 

But Great Britain really buys very much 
more of us than she sells to us, and yet we are 
almost always sending gold to her. This re- 
sults from the fact that our national, State and 
city governments, railroad and other corpora- 
tions, owe vast amounts of money to people in 
all parts of Europe, and on these amounts of 
money they must pay interest. 

Debts are always settled with the cheapest ar- 
ticle the debtor has which the creditor will ac- 
cept. When cotton or corn is cheap, and gold 
is dear, we send cotton or corn to Europe and keep 
our gold. When gold or silver is cheaper than 
goods, we send gold and silver. It is one of the 
first principles of political economy, that money 
is an article of merchandise, and has its price 
like anything else. 

The price of money as an article of foreign 
trade is determined by the ‘‘rate of exchange.”’ 
The value of a pound sterling in New York is 
the value of exchange on London. The par is 
fixed at nearly $487. That is to say, when a 
broker will, for $4 87, or more exactly, $4.8665, 
in gold, agree to place a pound sterling to the 
credit of the buyer of exchange, in a London 
bank, exchange is at par. 

Now it will be seen that if our merchants are 
selling very little to England, they must send 
the gold to London to be deposited as agreed. 
If they are selling largely, bills of exchange, 
which we have already explained, in a former 
article, will be sufficient. The foreign buyers of 
the goods will pay the money into the bank. 
As it costs much more to send the gold than 
the bill of exchange, brokers will demand more 
than $4 87 for each pound sterling of exchange. 
This explains why gold is sent to Europe when 
exchange is high. Not because it is high; but 
the merchants can buy gold for less than the 
price of exchange, and brokers cannot sell ex- 
change at par when they must send gold to 
meet it. 

Suppose now the case to be reversed. Great 
Britain has been buying very freely of us. The 
goods we have sent have paid for all the goods 
we have bought, have squared off our interest 
account, and have left something over. Al- 
though we still owe her a great sum, it is a debt 
not due. But her debt has matured. Then she 
must send gold tous. In our markets there is 
usually much more exchange being offered than 
can be sold, and as always when there is an 
over-supply, the price drops. Then Mr. A. in 
this country, to whom money is owed by Mr. B. 
in England, prefers to take gold rather than sell 





his exchange for less than par, and Mr. B., in 
England, can afford to send the gold rather than 
pay a high price in London for exchange on New 
York. 

These are only the general laws. They are 
modified by many circumstances which we could 
not explain here, even if it were necessary; but 
it is not. 

What has now turned the current of gold in 
our favor, is our large sales in Europe of all 
kinds of merchandise, but of one article in par- 
ticular,—our national 4 1-2 per cent. bonds. We 
are selling our evidences of debt to Europeans, 
and they pay for them partly in gold and partly 
in other bonds. It is a very interesting question 
to study how much gold will come to us, the 
difficulty we should have in getting a large 
amount, and the use we could make of it if we 
could secure a large quantity. But that we 
must postpone to another time. 
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AN ARTIST SURPRISED. 


The following good story is told of Mr. Gillott,a 
wealthy English art collector of Birmingham. One 
day, ® roughly clad, farmer-looking man called at 
the residence of Turner, the eminent painter, and 
was met at the door by the servant. 

“Is Mr. Turner in?” 

“Yes, sir; but’”’— 

“Well, I want to see him.” 

“He will see no one, sir. 
cannot be disturbed.” 

“Oh, he’ll see me,” and the stalwart stranger 
pushed by the astonished servant man, and coolly 
walked into the hall. 

“Show me where Mr. Turner's room 3s. 
and find him.” 

Not knowing what to make of the intruder, and 
thoroughly intimidated by his impudence, the ser- 
vant pointed to the studio door above the stairs. 

Up went the visitor with as much assurance as if 
the house was his own, and the next instant the great 
painter was startled at his work by a loud and hearty 
knock. There was a silent pause, aid then the 
knock was repeated with greater emphasis. Pres- 
ently the door opened, just a crack, and very slowly, 
The face of the artist looked out and frowned. 

“Is this Mr. Turner?” 

“Yes, sir. What do you wish?” 

Mr. Turner was evidently more surprised and an- 
noyed than his servant had been at the sight of the 
burly rustic (as the stranger seemed) standing there 
at his threshold, 

“TI want to see you and talk with you a few min- 
utes.” 

“It is impossible to attend to you, sir. I am in- 
tensely occupied, and cannot be hindered in my 
work.” 

“Oh, but I’ve come over a hundred miles on pur- 
pose tosee you, Mr. Turner, I want to show you some 
pictures that I’ve brought from Birmingham,” said 
the farmer-looking man, taking something out of 
"his pocket and moving a step nearer. 

“I have no acquaintance in Birmingham, and I 
have no time to look at your pictures,”’ said Turner, 
decidedly. 

The rough stranger was not to be repulsed, how- 
ever. He quictly unfolded his Birmingham speci- 
mens, and without waiting longer for an invitation, 
he marched into the studio without one. What 
could the great painter do? He glanced at one of 
the “pictures,” which his intrusive visitor had flung 
down upon a table. It was a thousand pound Bank 
of England note! 

“Here,” said the man, flinging down another of 
the same figures, on the top of the first, “I thought 
maybe you’d like to look at these, Mr. Turner. 
These pictures are pretty well liked generally, I be- 
lieve. Their value as mere works of art may not 
be so very much, but their commercial value is 
something,” and he flung down a third thousand 
pound “picture” on the top of the second. 

By this time, the amazed and mollified artist had 
of course divined his visitor’s errand, and began to 
suspect who he was. The introduction speedily fol- 
lowed, and after a most genial interview, Mr. Gillott 
went away the possessor of three of Turner’s mag- 
nificent paintings, having left an order for a fourth. 


He is very busy, and 
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WHY WOOLLEN. 

Why should woollen, rather than cotton, be worn 
next to the skin in cold weather? Because itis a 
slow conductor of heat,—it does not let the natural 
warmth of the body readily escape. 

Substances greatly differ in this respect. Some 
are very slow and others very rapid conductors. 
A person may hold a rod of glass in his hand while 
he melts the other end of it in a flame; an iron rod 
of the same length would burn his hand Jong before 
the other end became red hot. Now woollen is one 
of our slowest conductors, and the very best cover- 
ing we have to imprison the heat of the body when 
exposed to sudden cold. 

It is the sudden changes of our climate that rack 
our physical system and yearly sweep thousands of 
our people to the grave. Wecan stand almost any 
degree of slow change; but these great and sudden 
changes task all our endurance to bear and out 
skill to alleviate them. 

Our special need, therefore, especially in fall and 
spring,—and, indeed, the winter through, since we 
have fallen into the habit of overheating our houses, 
—is to wear that clothing which will retain as much 








as possible of our natural warmth. While the cbill 
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winds from the ocean or the icy winds from the pole 
are sniting at ur vitals, we must protect ourselves. 

Girls and young women should be thoroughly pro- 
tected. They are more susceptible to weather 
changes, have less resistance, and suffer worse con- 


sequences, than their elders; and yet they are just | draught the contents of a bottle of brandy, tossed | 


the ones who are left most exposed. 

Mothers should look to this,—see that their daugh- 
ters are properly clad, and also duly trained to right 
jdeas on the subject of clothing. Remember it is— 
not cotton flannel—but good substantial woollen all 
over. As for cotton stockings in winter, to wear 
them is sheer wickedness. We don’t know what to 
say of those who die of wearing cotton stockings 
and thin shoes. Are they not suicides? 





HARD WORK AT SCHOOL. 

We are afraid the boys of our day would think a 
hard discipline was imposed on them if old school 
laws were now in force. In the “Life of Joln 
Locke,” the great English philosopher, an account 
js given of the plan of study at Westminster school, 
which he attended in boyhood. It left little room 
for lazy habits. 

The scholars rose before six in the morning, for 
prayers and breakfast. From six to eight the older 
scholars repeated Greek and Latin rules, gave para- 
phrases in Latin of passages from Greek and Latin 
authors, uttering them without previous prepara- 
tion. The younger scholars repeated long passages 
in Latin and Greek, learned over night. Then came 
an hour for study. From nine to eleven were exam- 
inations in Greek and Latin prose and verse, and 
translations, viva voce, from English into Latin and | 
Greek. Two hours were then given to dinner, and | 
to the deciphering of Latin manuscripts. From one 
to three, came translations from Greek to Latin and 
from Latin to Greek, in both prose and verse. An | 
hour was then allowed for recreation and play; and 
from four till supper, they were busy in translating 
from Greek and Latin prose into English prose, and 
from Greek and Latin poetry into English poetry. 
The bright boys in the school learned to speak and | 
write in the classical tongues. 
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THE IMPARTIAL LANDLADY. 





In the early part of this century, the “Bell Inn,” | 
of Thetford, was kept by Betty Radcliffe, who was | 


also the proprietress of post-horses into Norfolk. 
She was an independent woman, and every one was 
compelled to submit to her will. The Earl of Albe- 
narle, in a volume of reminiscences, tells an anec- 
dote which shows Mrs. Betty’s impartiality as well 
as her independence. 

“Prior to one of these ruinous election contests in 
which Messrs. Coke and Wodehouse engaged, the 
former said to Betty, ‘1 want all your post-horses 
for the next fortnight.’ 

“Betty gave Mr. Coke a knowing wink, and said, 
‘Idare saa you do, but cub, baw [come, boy], along 
w'me. What do you see painted on that board?’ 

“‘The “Bell,” of course.’ 

“And what on the other side ?’ 

“<The “Bell,” too.’ 

“‘Just so,’ said Betty. ‘Don’t you see that my 
sign is painted o’ both sides? You shall have half 
my horses, but Wuddus [Wodehouse] the other 
half.’ ” 

Betty was also witty. The Duke of York, one of 
the sons of George III. used to change horses at the 
“Bell,” and always had a talk with the landlady. 
As he was paying her, one morning, for the horses, 
she jingled the money in her hand, and said to him, 
“I may as well take a little of your money, for L 
have been paying your father’s taxes for many a 
long day.”” 





INVESTING MONEY WELL. 

A few years ago, a gentleman, Mr. Dowse, died in 
Cambridge, Mass., who had collected one of the 
finest libraries in the land. He was in moderate 
circumstances, having earned his livelihood by his 
own labor, and expended what money he could 
spare in books of the choicest quality and bound in 
superior style. The collecting of books became a 
Passion with him, and brought him into intimate 
friendship with many literary men in Massachusetts. 
To one of these he made this curious statement con- 
cerning his early life: 

“When I was twenty-eight years of age, I had 
hever been anything better than a journeyman 
leather-dresser. I had never had more than twenty- 
five dollarsa month. Ihad never paid five dollars 
to be carried from one place to another. I had 
hever owned a pair of boots. I had never paida 
Peuny to go to the play, or to see a sight. Butl 
owned above six hundred volumes of good books, 
Well bound.” 

Many clerks, with good salaries, think they can- 
Not afford to buy books. They spend their money 
in a very different way from that in which Mr. 
Dowse expended his hard-earned savings. 

———__$<{@>——_—__— 
OVER THE FALLS, 

Thomas Moore, the Irish poet and song writer, 
Uwed to relate a scene of revenge and courage which 
he witnessed during his visit to America in 1803. 
He was at the Falls of Niagara, stopping on the 
Canada side. 

‘ An Indian, whose canoe was moored to the shore 
just above the rapids, was paying undue attentions 
tothe wife of another Indian. The sudden coming 
of the husband upon them, unawares, so startled the 
Indian that he jumped into hiscanoe. Instantly the 
husband ent the cord, and before the Indian could 
seize his paddle, the canoe was within the rapids. 





; He threw his whole strength upon the paddle, to 
| extricate himself from the peril. The struggle was 
| intense but brief. The canoe rushed with increased 
rapidity towards the falls. Finding his efforts vain, 
| the Indian threw away the paddle, drank off at a 


| the empty bottle into the air, and then, folding his 
| arms and seating himself in the boat, awaited his 
| fate. In a few moments he was whirled over the 
| falls. 





“COMPANION” SENT FREE. 
We will send the COMPANION free to January 1, 
1877, to all new subscribers received by us during | 
the months of November and December. 
If you wish for Circulars and extra copies of the 
COMPANION to aid you in obtaining new names, we 


payment, and for postage. 


THE “OO” FEATHER-ROBE, 
The most costly article in the clothing line exhib- 
| ited at the Centennial is the mamo or royal cloak of 
Her Majesty Emma, the Sandwich Island Queen, 
made of feathers that look like gold. Its value is 
named at $150,000, but it seems idle to set a price 


ard to judge by. It must have taken a hundred 
years to complete it. 
manufacture through the reigns of nine sovereigns. 





The feathers come from a rare bird called the Oo, | 


{which a writer in the Christian Union thus de- 
| scribes, and the method of its capture: 


This pretty little creature has, under each wing, a 

single golden feather about an inch long. 
| To catch the Oo without inflic ting any injury was 
| necessary, or the birds would soon be exterminated; 

hence, to entrap them successfully was considered a 
| great accomplishment. 

With the gum of the bread-fruit tree, which is 
| very sticky, the bird-catcher smeared the twig of a 
tree near some tempting fruit; across this twig he 
laid a light string slipnoose, and, holding the line, 
concealed himse If in the thick foli: uge. Now came 
the unsuspecting Oo for his mango or guava dessert, 
and alighted on the smeared twig. Finding itan 
| unpleasa ant standin g-place he fluttered and “strug- 
gled to extricate his feet, but instantly the slip- 
noose closed tightly around both little legs and he 
| was a prisoner; his two beautiful golden feathers 
— pulled out, and then he was given his free- 
dom. 

Until within a few vears there was a feather robe, 
which belonged to King Lunalilo; but, as he was 
the last of his family, it was wrapped around his 
dead body and buried with him, 

Very few of the old bird-catchers are living, and, 
as the young generation docs not follow the pursuits 
of the old, the present mamo is considered the last 
specimen ‘of a lost art. 


<P> 


A WESTERN JUSTICE, 

In the early days of Illinois, when towns were few 
and people of culture not abundant, the laws were 
administered in an off-hand way. Substantial jus- 
tice, however, was done; and if all the forms of law 
were not observed, the result, on the whole, was 
aboutin the right direction. The following anec- 
dote refers to those days. 





A certain Justice of the Peace presided in the ex- 
amining trial of a man accused of inurder. No law- 
yer had yet settled in this particular town, and the 
squire had it all his own way. After the testimony 
was in, he gravely called the prisoner to the bar, 
sentenced him to be hanged on the followi ing day, 
and duly attended himself to see the sentence prop- 
erly executed. 

A few months afterward, there was another mur- 
der in the town, and the suspected murderer was 
brought before the squire for examination. In the 
meantime, however, a lawyer from a distant town 
had been engaged by the accused, and appeared in 
the court-room for the defense. 

The old Justice was proceeding as calmly with the 
second case as with the first, when he was interrupt- 
ed by the learned counsel. “If the court please,” he 
said, “you cannot try thisman. All that you can do 
is to hear the evidence, and, if you believe him 
guilty, hold him over to stand his trial in the circuit 
court.” 

“Can’t try him!” shouted His Honor. “Can’t try 
him! That’s all you know about it. I tried a man 
and had him hung only three months ago, and I can 
doitagain. Mr. ‘Constable, bring out the prisoner, 
and I'll show this young man I can try his client, 
and hang him too.” And he did. 


~~ 
+o 


THE SHREWD PHYSICIAN, 
Dryden, in one of his poetical epistles, says: 


“Better to hunt in fields for health unboucht, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 
The wise for cure on exercise depend ; 

God never made His work for man to mend.” 

A Scotchman, however, a patient of Dr. Wood- 
ward, a Glasgow physician, did not heed this advice, 
for he frequently ealled in the doctor. The patient 
had one peculiarity, he always held the fee in his 
hand to give the doctor as he felt his pulse. This 
fact thus brought out the doctor’s shrewdness: 





One day Woodward arrived only to hear thata 
few minutes before his patient had died. 

“Impossible!’’ cried the doctor, “he cannot be 
dead yet. Let ,me see him; some trance or heavy 
sleep, perhaps.” 

The doctor accordingly went to the bedside in a 
darkened apartment. He felt the pulse, and also a 
| couple of guineas in the dead man’s hand, which he 
took quietly into his own as honestly earned. 

“Ay, ay! Poor fellow,’ * said the doctor, ‘the is 
dead. There’s a destiny in all things.” 

And with this tag of morality he went on his way. 


—_———+~or—____—_- 


ROMANCE AND REALITY.— This is the season 
when, as they fondly linger at the gate, he says, in 
tones tremulous with the ecstasy of love, “Darling, 
my own precious darling, one fond kiss before we 
part!’ and a sharp voice from the up-stair window 
| calls out, “Sarah Jane, you march into the house! 





will forward them,~—only you must send ten cents in | 


upon it, for there is nothing like it to make a stand- | 


At least it was in process of | 


To-morrer is washin’ day, and you aint a-going to 
lay abed till noon, now I tell you!” 








AN “OLE CHILE.” 

Those acquainted with the negroes of the South 
know that their old people have very vague notions 
as to theirage. It is this fact that gives point to the 
following anecdote from the Columbia(Ga.) Register: 





Standing in the store near the market, we noticed 
a colored man enter the establishment and beckon 

| the proprietor to him, looking at the same time as 
| though he wanted to make some confidential com- 

| munies lion to the proprietor, We overheard the 

| | following conversation: 

| ‘Well,’ said the 

| “what is it?”’ 

| “TI jess see my gov’nor, boss; de ole man—my 

j daddy. I ain’t seed him ‘fore fora long time, and 
lhe jess told me how ole Lis. I wants you to calci- 
late de ting forme. De ole man sez I was born in 

| eight ; hundred and thirty-two. Now, how old 
is er? 

ls wy on mean eighteen hundred and _ thirty-two, 
Sam. 

| “No, s-a-h,—eight hundred and thirty-two ; dat’s 

| 

| 

| 


accommodating proprietor, 


what de ole man sez, aud he knows.” 
“Well, that will make you one thousand and 
| forty-four years old. 
“No! is dat so, boss? 


Well, well, dis chile is 


certainly ole. 
| es 

“AT THE PIANO,” 
| The following dialogue is said to have taken place 
in the entrance-way of St. James’ Hall, London 
| between Rubinstein, where he was about to begin a 
concert, and an impassioned old lady: 


“Oh, M. Rubinstein, I am so glad tosee you! I 
have tried in vain to pure} aticket. Have youa 
seat you could let me have 

“Madam,” said the great pianist, “there is but one 
seat at my disposal, and that you are welcome to, if 
you think fit to take it.” 

“Oh, yes! and a thousand thanks, 
was the excited reply. 

“At the piano,” smilingly said Rubinstein, 





| 


Where is it?” 


+e - 
SHUT YOUR MOUTH. 

In a Scotch office the following notice is posted 
where it can be seen by each caller: “Shut the door, 
and when you have done talking on business, serve 
your mouth the same way.” A writer in Cassell’s 
Magazine thus improves upon the notice. 





Keep your mouth shut when you read, when you 
write, When you listen, When you are in pain, when 
| you are w alking, when you are running, and by all 

means when you are angry. The habit is difficult to 
acquire, but improved health is worth taking trou- 
ble about. 








PREPARE FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


A Workshop Improved only $1 25. 
Our Spring Steel Bracket Saw is 





THE KING 


or 


AMATEUR TOOLS. 


This Saw surnasses anything of the kind ever offered to 
the public. With it almost any boy or girl can easily 
make from $5 to $20. Many boys have made from $20 
to $60. 


ENCOURAGE HOME INDUSTRY. 


To you want a fascinating employment ? 
Do you want to beautify your home? 

Do you want to earn money 

Do you want to encourage he ome industry ? 
Do you want a useful gift for the children ? 


Then procure the 


SPRING STEEL BRACKET SAW. 


With it you can earn money. 

With it you can adorn home. 

With it you encourage home industry. 

With it you have a fascinating employment. 
With it you please the children. 


‘Tens of thousands of men, women and children are now 


using our Bracket Saw. Tt will earn its price ina few 
hours. 


READ THE FOLLOWING. 


Our Elegant Spring Steel Bracket Saw Frame. 
6 German Steel Saw Blades, 

50 Bracket and Ornamental Designs (full size), 
‘ Brad - 

1 Sheet Impression Paper and Instructions for use, 
Sent to any address, postage paid by us, for only $1 25. 
PREPARE FOR THE HOLIDAYS by send- 

ing at once for our new Steel pe and I ns 


7ERRY MASON & CO. 





STEEL BRACKET SAW BLADES. 
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The Bracket Saw Blades used by us are first quality 
German Steel. Cheaper blades are made, but we do not 
keep them. In order to do good work, the best blades 
should be used. They cut faster and wear longer than in- 
ferior blades. The cut shows the size of the teeth of the 
different numbers, but less than one-half the actual 
tength. We now send them, postage paid, to any address 
for 20 cents per dozen. We cannot send less than one 
dozen of a size. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, t 
41 Temple Place. 











Boston, Mass. | : 


BRADFORD & ANT 

374 Washington Street, boston, Sole THO N ¥2 United 

States for 
fv 


CMB CLUB SKATES, 








Ms 


The only reliable Self- Fastening Skate. Prices, $4, $5, $7, 





$10 a pair. Sole Selling Agents for Winslow’s Popular 
Skates—Club Skates with stcel sole-plate, furnished with 
heel sockets and screws for $1 a pair. New York Club, 
with double-acting toe clamps, heel sockets and screws at 
$1 50a pair. Allclamp Club Skates, for $2 a pair, have 
double-ac ting sole and heel clamps, the ready adjustment 
of which recommends them to every skater. Better qual- 
ities, $2 50 to $6 a pair. Ladies’ Skates atevery grade of 
price. The addition of 50 cents to above prices will pay 
postage to send one pair of Skates to any part of the 
Tnited States. 44— —At | eow 


AGEHEM. 


Another of our Ist class 10-cent Publications 


GENTLE WORDS AT HOME. 


Song and chorus: with Pianoforte accompa- 
niment, by Prof. Henry M. Butler. Both the 
sentiments and music of this new piece must 
make it most acceptable and influential for 
good wherever it goes. Neatly gotten up and 
mailed, post-paid, FOR 10 CENTS. 
ALSO, 

EXTREMELY BEAUTIFUL AND (r“A 

4 MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS” ARE THE 
3 MUSICAL GEMS—“Footsteps at the Gate,” 
“Elwa March” and “Waiting at the Thresh- 
old.” The first and third are among the most 
beautiful Songs and Quartettes—with Piano- 
forte accompaniments -ever published, and 
worth the price asked many times over. 
Thousands selling. We send (f° THE 
WHOLE 3 by mail, post-paid, for 10 cents. 

20 cents can’t easily be better spent than in 
sending for “Gentle Words’ and the “3 Mu- 











sical Gems,” to MERCANTILE PUB'G. CO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


‘or Benuty of Polish, Saving aie Clean. 
ess, Durability & Cheapness, Une 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, 


SEND For either of the following: DR 
400 nicely assorted Decalcomanie; 
4 Sheets Scrap Book Pictures; $1 
25 75 Beautiful Gem Chromos; 
pA Card Chromos; 
60 Visiting Cards, neatly printed, 
CTS. . W. Locke, 75 Madison St., C hics Ago, ll. ALL 


ROSE-BUDS IN WINTER. 


Strong Pot Roses, specially prepared for fall planting 
and quick bloom, sent safely by mail. post-paid. Five 
ry ndid varieties, all labelled, for #1; 12 do. #2; 19 
do. %3; 26 do.%4; 35 do. &5. For 10 cents each addi- 
tional, one Magnificent Premium Rose to every 
dollar’s worth ordered. send tor our new GUIDE TO 
ROSE CULTURE , ond choose from over 300 finest 
sorts, Address THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rosg- 
GROWERS vest Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
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OYFUL News for Boys and ¢ Girls!, 

Young and Oid!! A NEW IN- 
v ENTION just patented for them, 
for Home use! 

Fret and Scroll Sawing, Turning, 
Boring, Drilling, Grinding, Polishing, 
Screw Cutting, CORN SHELLING, 
Cc *hurning, Washing, Hay Cutting, Meat 
Choppir All on one Cabinet Lathe 
on Wheels. Price from $5 to $50, 

{For Pamphlet send steanp and address 
EPHRAIM BROWN LOWELL, Mass. 


7 “Finely Printed Visitin Cards, rt) tints,) with 
40 your name on them all for only l0cts. Write for 
sample. STAR PRINTING Co. ,Northford, ct. 


JUST ISSUED. 


A new work by Dr. 8. 8. Frtcn, on Consumption, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Heart D Disease, oo 
inatisin, Dyspepsia, Female © omplaints and 
Throat Troubles. ‘his book, handsomely gotten up, 
the ripe result of thirty years’ experience, is invaluable to 
all who take an interest in good health. We charge the 
nominal price of ten cents a copy to cover the cost of 
vostage and wrapping. Our new edition of this work 
iandsomely bound in cloth, with illustrations and fine 
— aits of Ty. SAMUEL SHELDON FITCH, Senior, and 
dR. SAMUEL SHEL DON Fircnu, Junior, fine paper, increased 
reading matter and more sti undard recipes will be sent by 
mail on ree — of thirty-five cents. Send your address to 
DRs. 8S. 8. FITCH & SON, 714 Broadws ‘ew York. 


THE BOSS AMATEUR PRINTING PRESS: PRESS! 


at the Cenntennial. The 


EXCELSIOR 
has taken first premium over al/—grand bronze medal and 
a diploma, Our $3 Press will print all your cards, labels, 
envelopes, etc, 8 other sizes made. Do your own 
printing. Send 2 stamps for our catalogue of presses 
aud types. KELSEY & _CO., Meriden, Conn, 


BIG PAY § io sell our RUBBER PRINTING STAMPS. 


arms free, Taylor & Co.. Cleveland, O. 


WE GAN’ i | BE BEAT 20 handsome Address 
s Cards, no two alike, 
your name on them all, for 10 cts. and stamp 
A large, spicy paper and list of all styles with order, or 
paper rand 10 “samples, for 3-et. stamp. G.B. ULLMAN & 
Co., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 19—26teow 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received mv SELF-INKING Co- 
lumbian, agg or we oT 8 f 
5x713, $27 


press, 4x6 H $37 
OFF 1CK 






























. 
8x12, $60. PRINT 
COMPLETE FOR &5. rrcue 
for catalogue to CURtIs & MULCH- 
ELL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle St 
Boston, Mass, Estab’d 1847. 51—52 


MAGIC LANTERNS and Stereopticons of all 
sizesrrd prices. Pictures il- 
lustrating everv subject for schools, ‘phura hes, par- 
lor_entertainments and public exhibitions. 
RN cag lon asmall capital. TA-page catalogue free. 
icAllister, M’t’g Onticion, 4) Nassau Sirce eet, New York. 


FINE BRISTOL CARDS o or 35 Assorted 
Snowflake, Reon, Embossed, ete., for 20 cents, 
AGENTS WANTED. 1's amples for stamn, 
No postals answered. The best of work — 





























teed. D. F, COOLEY, Lrockton, Mass, 
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For the Companion. 


OCTOBER. 


It is the time when leaves are brown and red, 
It is the season of the bluest skies, 
‘The rustling carpet underneath me vies 
With fair crowns yet unfallen overhead, 
O various glory of the autuinn time! 
The year grows brighter as he groweth old 
Is as a child again, nor heeds how bold 
The hastening winter comes with hair arime. 
For all the earth is very fair to-day, 
And all the hills seem glad to be so near 
The blue heaven over them,—a fair flower here 
Laughs and forgets the time as doth a child at play. 
The clouds flame-tinged and freighted by the sun 
Like tired birds fly slowly to their rest. 
Kefore black shadows they retreat awest 
With even pace, too resolute to run. 


The clouds at even-time descend and press 
Close faced all night to forests of fair trees; 
Then lift at morning, but have left on these 
The perfect copy of their loveliness. 
The ruddy morn, sweet heralded by birds, 
The quiet even, when the birds are still— 
These twain are fair, are beautiful until 
The soul is filled with song too musical for words, 
Morris. 
———_ - +o --— —— 
For the Companion, 


AT ONCE. 


When a very wicked man becomes a Christian 
there is always something surprising and strik- 
ing in the change. But there is a deeper mean- 
ing to such an event. It reminds us that when 
one has gone to the extreme, and filled up the 
measure of his iniquity, then he must reform at 
once, if ever. How a bad man feels the fearful 
necessity of this despatch when conscience exerts 
its full power, is described in the following story 
by a Vermont clergyman, Rey. Henry M. Holmes. 

In the town of S. lived a man of middle age, 
who ridiculed the Bible and its religion, abused 
religious people, blasphemed God,—and sold 
rum. He wasa person of great physical power, 
of ready speech, and considerable education, 
and natural wit; and these qualities gave him 
much influence with the men and boys who lis- 
tened to his talk and laughed at his profane 
drolleries, 

One Sunday, attracted by the fame of a new 
preacher, he went to church, with many others 
who like him rarely spent the holy day so de- 
cently. His purpose was anything but a good 
one, but he nevertheless heard truths that stirred 
his conscience and went to his heart, and filled 
him with anxiety and remorse. The following 
night was a sleepless one for him, Next morn- 
ing he found the new preacher, and addressed 
him with strange agitation, exclaiming,— 

“T shall die! I shall die!” 

“What troubles you, sir?’ inquired the clergy- 
man, in surprise; for though the man’s presence 
in the meeting had been pointed out to him, and 
his character described, the knowledge made 
such a visit all the more unexpected. 

“I don’t know, sir. I want you to tell me. I 
have been terribly wicked. I cannot endure 
this agony an hour longer. What is it?’’ 

“It is remorse,’’ said the clergyman. ‘The 
voice of God has spoken to you. In His mercy 
He is urging you to forsake the sins that have 
estranged you from Him, and marred your life.” 

“What shall I do?” 

“Obey at once, 
Divine forgiveness.” 
“But I don’t know how,—I never prayed.” 

“You must. It is the law of acceptance with 
Him.” 

And then the distressed man knelt down with 
his counsellor, and poured out his soul in broken 
and painful pleading. The strong, wilful trans- 
gressor was a child before his Maker. The Di- 
vine hand was upon him, and he surrendered 
his life into God's hands; and when the struggle 
ended he rose like one delivered from a load that 
had crushed him. 

“It is true!’ he exclaimed. ‘The Bible is 
true, and Christians are right!—and I knew it 
all the time!”’ 

Wickedness is a kind of wilful insanity. 
When bad men come to their right mind, they 
confess that they hated religion not so much be- 
cause they could not believe in it as because they 
would not. 


Kneel here and pray for 


ieiiticciililililaintnae —_ 
WEBSTER’S BOYHOOD. 

A correspondent of the Boston Traveller 
picked up the following interesting bit of private 
history during his wanderings in the Granite 
State: 

Gen, Peabody, who was by profession a phy- 
sician, was a hero of the revolution, and after 
the war resided in Exeter, N, 1., where he was 
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buried. During the summer days he was wont 
to pasture his horses back in the country, bring- 
ing them home in the fall. On one occasion, as 
the cold weather drew near, he went to the town 
where his horses were, and arranged with the 
owner of the pasture, who was both farmer and 
tavern-keeper, to send his (the General’s) black 
horse home on a certain forenoon. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “I will send my boy 
down with yr black horse on that morning, 
sure.”” 

On the appointed day the General stood at his 
gate watching for the appearance of his favorite 
charger, and eventually saw it approaching 
along the road, while on its back, using fora 
saddle only his own coarse jacket, rode along in 
his shirt-sleeves, a large, heavy, rough boy, his 
face very dark, its natural color having been 
deepened by the sun. On arriving at the gate, 
the boy remarked, 

“T have brought yr horse home, sir.” 

“Yes, so I see,’’ replied the General, ‘and I 
am glad to see him safe and sound. You must 
have started early. Walkin. Our dinner is al- 
most ready, and after a ride in this keen air you 
must be hungry.” 

The boy, of course, accepted the invitation, 
and when seated at the table proved that, like 
most boys when growing, he possessed a good 
appetite. He appeared awkward enough, for he 
grasped the knife and fork in directly the oppo- 
site way from which he should have done, hold- 
ing them in his clasped hands, with the tops of 
the handles at the thumbs, and the blade pro- 
truding downward from beneath the closed little 
finger. Still he plied the implements of the ta- 
ble service vigorously and skillfully, and did 
full justice to the noon meal. 

During the dinner the General inquired of the 
boy what his name was, to which the prompt re- 
sponse was given, 

“Daniel Webster.” 

“Oh, yes,”’ remarked the General, ‘you are the 
son of Eb, Webster, who pastures my horses.” 

“Yes,” said the boy, “father sent me down 
with yr horse to-day.”’ 

So it was that that big, dark-skinned boy was 
the germ of the great statesman whose name in 
after years was destined to elicit the admiration 
of the world for his wonderful power and learn- 
ing. Who that saw him that autumn day, rid- 
ing almost barebacked on his horse through 
Deerfield, Nottingham, Epping (now Tremont), 
Hawk (now Danville), or Brentwood, would 
have imagined that here was one who was to 
stir Senates with his eloquence and become il- 
lustrious in the annals of his day and generation. 








Ee 
SAIL OVER THE PLAINS. 


Milton, in the third book of ‘‘Paradise Lost,’’ 
, ’ 
writes of “the barren plains”’ 
° ° “where Chineses drive 
With sails and wind their cany wagons light.” 

This allusion to a method of travelling still 
practised in China is recalled by a sail across the 
plains of Kansas, narrated by a correspondent 
of the N. Y, Sun. The plumber of the Kansas 

-acific Railroad, in whose care are the water- 
tanks of the south division, arranged a sail-car 
whereon he might run up and down the road to 
inspect the water supply. The correspondent 
says: 

This sail car is six feet long, the width being 
that of ordinary hand-cars on a broad guage 
road. The mast is about sixteen feet high, and 
is rigged with a triangular sail, of dark, snuff- 
colored cotton, containing nine square yards. 
The sail is rigged latteen-wise, the lower spar 
being about ten feet long. 

A red signal flag is fixed at the top of the 
mast. The wheels are those in ordinary use on 
railways. On each side of the deck is fixed a 
bench two feet high for crew and passengers. 
The whole machine probably weighs about 1,000 
or 1,200 pounds, 

The speed of the sail-car depends, of course, 
upon the nature of the ground. Where you are 
passing behind the swelling of the prairie, or 
any obstruction (there are very few trees in 
Kansas), the speed slackens considerably; but 
out on the open plain, or along the top of an em- 
bankment, the velocity becomes terrific. 

Then to swoop round a curve, or dash across a 
bridge, makes one shudder, or grind one’s teeth. 
The average rate is about fifteen miles an hour. 
In passing over embankments it is generally 
necessary to put on the brake. It is impossible 
to imagine any method of locomotion more easy 
or delightful. The machine skims along over 
the smooth rails like a huge bird. 


4 
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A BY-WAY TO HEALTH. 

We eat too much, The digestive organs can- 
not, or will not, tackle all that we put into the 
stomach. The system becomes over-charged, 
the body is clogged up and disease is the result. 
What is the quantity proper for a person to eat? 
Each one must answer that question for himself. 
By keeping a sharp look-out upon himself he 
will gain the knowledge necessary to answer it. 
A writer in Tinsley’s Magazine tells an incident 
which may instruct our readers as to a neglected 
by-way to health: 





“Nobody ever repented of eating too little,” 
was the sage remark of an old gentleman on the 
verge of ninety, next to whom the writer had 
the pleasure of sitting at dinner the other night. 
It was suggested to him interrogatively that he 
had always been a small feeder. 

“*Yes,”” he answered, “ever since I was two or 
three-and-twenty; up to that time I was a weak- 
ly fellow enough, and used to make the great 


could, in the hope of becoming strong. All my 
friends and the doctors backed me up in my er- 
ror; but fortunately I found it out in time, and 
‘knocked off’—as your modern slang has it— 
more than half my usual amount of food. 

“I gave up the idea of making myself strong 
and merely strove to make myself well, and so I 
was contented with eating just as much as I 
could digest and no more. Of course it took a 
little time and experience to discover the precise 
limits;I could not adopt the golden rule of al- 
ways leaving off with an appetite, because I nev- 
er began with one, but by persistently erring on 
the right side I got hold of one of the great 
secrets of life—the secret of knowing when one 
has had enough, and after a year or two I be- 
came so much better that I used to find myself 
keenly ready to eat at meal-time, and by degrees 
actually acquired an appetite. 

“Then, once found, | never destroyed it, but 
always determinately rose with a feeling that I 
should like to eat more. Naturally the tempta- 
tion for a while grew greater as my digestion 
grew stronger; but [ was firm; I did not behave 
ungratefully to my stomach, and immediately 
presume upon its increased powers by overload- 
ing it; I did not live to eat, but only ate to live; 
and behold me! I have no need to be very par- 
ticular as to what I eat, even at my time of life; 
I have only to be careful not to eat too much.” 


sae > 
A TERRIBLE RUNAWAY. 


The most useful powers that men control are 
the most fearful when they break away. <A 
loose steam-engine on the rampage is a sort of 
iron incarnation of a crazed mind, A case of 
| this rare kind occurred recently in the ‘Blue 
| Hen’ State,—fortunately with no loss of life. 





A locomotive on the Smyrna Branch railroad 
ranaway. After bringing the noon train into 
Smyrna, and after the engineer had started for 
dinner, the fireman cut the locomotive loose 
from the car to shift it to the other track and 
get it out of the way of a frightened horse. He 
turned on steam, and as he did so the pin fell 
out of the throttle-bar. He could not shut it 
off after that, and away the engine went at 
breakneck speed through the town. 

The fireman made a perilous leap from the 
| flying locomotive as she whizzed by a street, 
and saved himself, though he was tumbled over 
and over in the dusty street when he struck the 
ground. 

In just about one minute from the time the 
fireman ‘‘pulled out the stopper” in Smyrna, the 
locomotive was a ruined mass at Clayton. The 
distance between the two points is one mile and 
a quarter. As quick as possible a telegram was 
sent to Clayton to ‘‘switch her off,’’ but she beat 
the telegram by about two lengths, and had 
spread herself pretty well over the depot ground 
when the despatch reached there. 

The engine did not obey the curve at Clayton 
at all, but shot off in a straight line across the 
grounds. She jumped off with such force as 
to throw herself flat on her side, and in this con- 
dition she smashed into the platform along the 
main track, near the north end of the depot. 
She slid along sidewise for one hundred yards 
or more, snapping bolts and rods as if they 
were ropes of sand. Her wheels that were up- 
permost whizzed round like a top, and the rag- 
ing steam hissed like mad from every aperture. 
Fortunately the exhaust pipe broke, or she 
might have burst her boiler. 

The whole affair was over almost as quick as 
a wink. In two hours after the accident a 
wrecking-train from Wilmington was on the 
spot, and by four o’clock the wreckers had 
picked up the pieces, put the wreck on the 
track, and were off to the repair shops. 





A BOY’S BRAVERY. 

A gang of robbers having broke into a bank at 
Northfield, Minn., fled. They were captured, 
owing to the persistent courage of a lad of sev- 
enteen. The St. Paul’s Dispatch gives the in- 
teresting details: 


About seven o’clock in the morning, two of 
the Northfield robbers walked past the house of 
Farmer Sanborn. Oscar Oleson Sanborn, a son 
of the farmer, seventeen years old, thought they 
were the fugitives, and ran to his father in the 
cow-yard and said,— 

“There go the robbers.”’ 

His father said they were not, and told him to 
attend to his milking. He milked one more 
cow, and set his pail over the fence, and ran up 
the road where the robbers had passed. 

His father called after him to take care: if 
they were robbers they would shoot. him. He 
ran to the next farmer, asking if he had seen 
them pass. He had not. The boy wanted the 
farmer to go with him to hunt forthem. The 
farmer said he hadn't time. With other neigh- 
bors his success was no greater. Then the boy 
climbed to the housetop and went up the hill, 
but saw nothing of the fugitives. 

When he got back home, his father told him 
four men had been there to get something to eat, 
saying they were hunters and fishers, and ask- 
ing where they could catch the best fish. He 
agony his father to let him take a horse 

rom the wagon hitched ready for farm work 
and ride to Madelia. 

The boy rode the horse at the utmost speed. 
Along the road he shouted to people that robbers 
were about, but none would believe him. 

He then rushed td the hotel in Madelia, and 
told his story. 

Five men quickly mounted and armed, started 
out, soon followed by fifty others. The advance 
came in sight of the robbers five miles west of 
Madelia, firing upon them without effect. They 
were walking deliberately over the marsh where 





mistake of trying to eat and drink as much as J] | the horsemen could not follow, and were out of 
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range. Once around the marsh a prairie chase 
followed. ‘i 

Horace Thompson, banker, of this city, ; 
his son, with ladies, were on the prairie eu) 
The robbers made toward them with th \ 
tion of seizing the carriage horses, but ‘Tory. 
son and son having loaded with buckshot, stocq 
their ground, and the robbers turned, soon aftey 
being lost to sight in a willow coppice near 
Watonwan River. Here they were quickly sur. 
rounded. 

The robbers fired first, emptying their reyoly- 
ers rapidly at the little skirmish party. The 
fire was promptly returned. Three of the rob- 
bers fell at the first fire. One continued to shoot, 

Having been wounded before, he had but one 
arm to use, but one of his wounded comrades 
loaded his pistol for him. When the skirmishers 
first opened fire, one called to the robbers to 
hold up their hands if they surrendered. This 
last one finally did hold up one hand, but was 
shot before it was discovered that his holding up 
one hand meant surrender. He received, how- 
ever, the least hurt of any. One of the three 
who fell was dead, and two of the others were 
seriously but not mortally wounded. 









——§ 


HINTS ABOUT COLORS AND BON. 
NETS. 

A writer in an English magazine gives these 
hints to ladies, which may be interesting, espe- 
cially as the “hard times’? are compelling so 
many to be their own milliners. 


If you are a “brunette,” avoid neutral tints, 
and wear only positive colors; but do not tire 
your friends with everlasting scarlet, under the 
idea that nothing else becomes you. <A ‘‘blonde” 
in the bloom of youth, may wear light grays 
and browns; but if on the shady side of forty, 
she should, like her “brunette” sister, adopt 
only positive colors, as washy, weak coloring is 
only sara to extreme youth and fairness, 

The new deep reds are very pretty, and so are 
the greens, and may be used for bonnets in 
shades with great advantage. My own belief is 
that a person is born a milliner, just as one isa 
born artist or musician; and for this reason, that 
lightness and delicacy of touch are so absolutely 
necessary to success. 

What is commonly called a good workwoman 
is generally the worst possible hand to set at 
making a bonnet; for good sewing is quite un- 
necessary, and every stitch must be put in with 
a sort of inspiration and foreknowledge of ex- 
actly how it will look when done. 

Good taste is a quality very needful too, though 
careful observation may, ij a measure, supply 
the want of it. Indeed, to my intending milliner 
I would say,— 

“Walk down Regent Street, if you live in 
town, on the first fine day, and study carefully 
the models exposed for sale in the shop-windows.” 

Even a tyro is in this way enabled to judge of 
the style and colors in fashion; and if determined 
to try and manufacture a home-made bonnet, 
will choose what she is capable of accomplish- 
ing, without spoiling too much material, or com- 
pletely ruining herself in the cost of what she 
spoils. 





————_+>——___—_— 
FIGHT WITH A SWORD-FISH. 

The narwhal, or sword-fish, is an ugly mon- 
ster for man to meet, in his native element. 
Not long ago three divers went down to explore 
the rocks of Hyeres (the ancient Stechades), off 
the Mediterranean coast of France, eight or ten 
miles east of Toulon. 


About a quarter of an hour after their descent, 
the diver who was slightly in advance suddenly 
stopped and motioned the others to stop. He 
then neared them, and said, ‘A sword-fish.” 
A sudden shiver ran through them at the word, 
as the strength and viciousness of these creat- 
ures are well known, and the one which they 
saw approaching was about two meters (6 1-2 
feet) in length, with a sword which measured 
about one meter. Aftera moment’s doubt and 
hesitation, they drew the daggers with which 
they had happily provided themselves, and 
awaited the fish, planting their feet firmly 
apart, watchful and terribly anxious. Flight 
was impossible. 

The creature, too, appeared undecided, and 
for 2 moment seemed intent upon making away 
from them. Then he halted, and momentarily 
looked at them with his small dark eyes, where- 
upon he turned half round and made a dart at 
them. He missed his aim, and that was his 
ruin. The diver, who had been anxiously 
watching his movements, turned a little on one 
side as the fish came shooting past, and with a 
strong hand seized hold of his sword, which was 
pointed at him, while with the other he dealt 
the creature a heavy blow on the side of its 
head, inflicting a wound of no small dimensions. 

The blood shot out in streams, and was at 
once carried away by the sea water. A second 
and third blow with the knife followed in quick 
succession; the diver twisting and turning in all 
manner of ways, but never losing his hold of the 
sword, while the fish was plunging about in 
every direction. ; 

Recovering from their dismay, the divers 
companions all fell upon the fish, and adminis- 
tered blows on the head, back, belly, and wher- 
ever possible. Still the strength of the animal 
did not seem in the least to abate, until a well- 
directed blow ripped open his abdomen, when 
the body turned on its back and slowly ascended 
to the surface of the water. All these actions 
were of course accomplished with extreme rapid- 
tiy, or the result would probably have been 
much less satisfactory. : 

None of the men thus happily freed from this 
terrible danger felt in the Sas inclined to en- 


counter a similar hunting adventure, so orders 
were given through the speaking tube to rais¢ 
them as quickly as possible, 
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For the Companion, 


MODEST PANSY. 





Once a modest little Pansy lived down among the 
grass, 

If bolder flowers slighted her she humbly let it pass, 

And stretching up on tiptoe, looked pleasantly 
about; 

Though sweeter far than all the rest, she never 
found it out. 





One day a little maiden came tripping home from 
school, 

And loitering by the wayside—which was against 
the rule— 

She spied the pretty face, and cried aloud, “You lit- 
tle dear, 


You shall not any longer stay hid in the grasses 
here!” 





So she dug the root with care, put it in a flower-pot, 

And watered it, and placed it in the garden’s sunni- 
est spot. 

It blossomed all the summer, and flowered the au- 
tumn through, 

And as its youthful beauty waned, maturer graces 
grew. 





And when the first sweet Pansy’s form with coming 
age was bent, ‘ 

Her children’s children cherished her, and made 
her life content. 

Thus when modest simple thoughts a maiden’s mind 
engage, 

She will be loved in womanhood, and honored in 
old age. 


44> 
‘or 





TWo RAGGED little urchins, whose parents 
Were drunkards, annoyed their neighbors with 
their noise while at play in front of their honse. 





One day the lady of the house came to the door 
and told them to be quiet or go home immedi- 
ately. “‘Jist hear she a-orderin’ we,” said one 
of the children to the other, ‘“‘when us don’t be- 
long to she.”’ 


*2 
+o 





For the Companion. 
NED’S ELEPHANT. 


In reality, it didn’t belong to Ned any more 
than it did to the rest of us; but he always 
called it his after that night. 

We lived in a small country town, and very 
seldom had an opportunity of seeing any wild 
animals except the few little ones that lived in 
the fields and woods near us, such as wood- 
chucks, rabbits and foxes. 

So when the great posters were put up, an- 
nouncing that a famous menagerie would be in 
town one Saturday in July, we boys were almost 
as wild as the beasts whose pictures covered the 
posters. 

We had to go past these on our way to church 
for two or three Sundays before the exhibition, 
and I shouldn’t like to tell how long we loitered 
and looked, nor how much of the time we were 
thinking about elephants and lions, and bears 
and monkeys, when we ought to have been lis- 
tening to the Sunday school teacher. 

Many of us were never allowed to go to cir- 
cuses, but our fathers said that menageries were 
instructive, and they were glad to take us to see 
the collections of birds and beasts. 

How the time did drag while we were waiting 
for that Saturday. 

We exercised all the patience we could, but 
that wasn’t much, and weren’t we relieved when 
the long train of wagons, headed by the band in 
a gilded chariot, came through the streets and 
we saw the big tent put up. 

Ned went in the afternoon with his father, and 
on his return home he talked to his mother, tell- 
ing her how funny the zebra’s stripes looked, 
and how the lions and tigers roared, and what 
amusing tricks the monkeys played, and how 
interested he was in watching the polar bear,— 
till she was fairly tired and had to make him 
stop. 

“T declare!’ she exclaimed, ‘4 do believe that 
boy remembers the name and appearance of 
everything he saw!” 

Now Ned was what everybody called “fan odd 
stick,’’ “as odd as Dick's hat-band.”” I’m sure I 
don’t know just how odd that may be, but ff 
anybody ever merited the remark Ned did. 

He had away of waking up at night, some- 
times, and being unable to go to sleep again for 
a long time. : 

Perhaps, if the weather was warm, he would 
get up and sit by his open window, listening to 
the frogs and the crickets, and whatever else he 
could hear. The window-sills were so low that 
he could comfortably rest his elbows on them 
while he sat on the floor, and so he would stay 
for a long time, looking and listening. 

That Saturday night his head was so full of 
what he had seen, that he could hardly get to 
sleep at all. Even then he kept dreaming, and 
before long he was wide awake again; he heard 
the great town clock strike two, and then one 
mill bell after another rang out the same hour. 

The moon was shining brightly and presently 
Ned slipped out of bed and sat down by a win- 
dow from which he could look into the street. 
The object that at first caught his attention was 
an animal just in front of the big gate of the car- 
riage-way. 

At the first glance he saw only that it was 
very large and very strange looking, for it was 
half hidden by a heavily loaded pear-tree. 

He couldn't tell exactly what was happening, 
but he knew that the gate fell flat on the ground, 
and the animal walked over it as if it were of no 
more importance than a blade of grass. 

Ned’s heart began to beat as if it would brea’ 
through his ribs. There in the carriage-w>~, 
looking as complacent as if he were in an As‘. .ic 
jungle instead of trespassing on the private 
grounds of a quiet New England gentleman, 
stood one of the elephants’ belonging to the me- 
nagerie. 

Ned could see the long ivory tusks, the flexi- 
ble trunk, the broad ears, the queer little tail, 
the legs looking like four solid posts. He 
couldn’t be mistaken; it was Tippoo. 

But Tippoo was evidently restless; presently 
he started toward the barn. Ned ran into the 
hall, and from a window there he watched the 
elephant as he tramped slowly along. 

One of the sliding doors of the barn stood a 
little open, and for a moment Tippoo paused as 
if he had half a mind to goin. Butit was a 
long time since he had been free, and he con- 
cluded not to risk anything. So he turned away 
and went into the garden. 





Ned huried out into a store-room at the back 





of the house, and sank down by a window, hard- 
ly daring to breathe as the elephant passed al- 
most directly under him. He was so absorbed 
in watching the great animal,—so fascinated, 
in fact,—that he didn’t think of waking any- 
body else. 

He leaned his head against the casement and 
watched Tippoo as he stalked along carelessly 
over the currant-bushes and crushed down the 
board fence, and wandered off without any ap- 
parent purpose into the meadow beyond. 


“Why, Ned, what are you doing in the store- 
room? How long have you been here?” 

Ned started, and perceived that his mother 
was bending over him, with her hand on his 
shoulder; it was broad daylight. 

“Oh, dear!’’ he exclaimed, “I knew it was too 
good to be true! It was too much like a story- 
book. I guess such things never do happen really 
and truly. Why, mother, I thought I saw old 
Tippoo—the elephant, you know—knock the big 
gate over, and look at the house just as if he 
wondered if he hadn’t seen it somewhere before, 
and go and peek into the barn, and then go over 
across the garden. And now to think that it 
was only a dream!”’ 

‘My dear boy, I don’t believe it was a dream. 
Some animal has broken the gate and the fence 
down, and left great tracks in the garden.” 

Then Ned was happy again, and all day long 
he fairly ached to have Monday come, so that he 
could see the boys and tell them the whole 
story. 

Oh, how we envied him! To see an elephant 
at all was a great thing, but to see one loose, 
with nobody to take care of him—what could be 
better! 

Never since that night has Ned seen an ani- 
mal that pleased or excited him half so much as 
did old Tippoo, whom he still calls his elephant. 





For the Companion. 
WAXEN OR HUMAN? 


I’ve got a baby brother; 
O, he’s the sweetest pet! 
He only came this morning; 
You haven’t seen him yet. 
Now I shall take my dollies, 
And put them all away; 
For now, I'm mamma’s lady, 
Of course I mustn't play. 


I'll put my hair up womany, 

Like mamma’s, with a comb. 
Won’t papa be astonished 

At night, when he comes home? 
I'll put on Nellie’s skel’ton 

And Luluw’s satin skirt, 
And for a Garibaldi, 

I'll borrow Robbie’s shirt. 


Oh dear! that baby’s crying, 
I'll go and take it up, 

And feed it milk and porridge 
Out of my silver cup! 


I guess it’s got the stom-athe, 
I couldn’t get it still, 

And nurse says milk and porridge 
Will little babies kill! 


I—guess—I'll take my dolly, 
I—think I like her best, 
Because she doesn’t worry, 
And lets her mamma rest. 
Children are awful troubles, 
I guess mamma thinks so, 
If you had such a baby, 
You'd think so too, I know. 
KATE ALLYN. 
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For the Companion, 


THE PORTRAIT. 





You here see the picture which the hired man 
drew of Johnnie’s Centennial collection, and 
which he called the portrait of Miles Standish. 
You can make it for yourselves by tracing the 
outline of each of the articles, and then joining 
these outlines together 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
x. 
A CONQUEROR. 


(The last word of each of the four lines of each verse 
will rhyme.) 


EXAMPLE: 
Once there lived in Europe a great and mighty —— (king), 
ho was more fond of glory than any other —— (thing). 


His ways were like a whirlwind, a tempest on the —— 
(wing); 

Where’er he went men paled, and maidens couldn’t —— 
(sing). 

Up he came from sunny fields, where the harvests 

Off he strode to frozen realms through the dread- 
* ful ——; 

Carnage followed fast and dread—so the records 


And the kingdoms trembled sore, for he wrought 
them 








Many call him monster, some reproach ; 
Glory is a dazzling thing, though it crown a ——. 
One he loved; who can forgive? Ah! that this 


was ——; 
He loved and broke a faithful heart with a bitter 


. 


Yet the world adored him while it reeled with ; 

And the foes that hated felt his will was ——-; 

And the trumps proclaimed him while his sword 
could —— 

Lines upon the map of fate Europe never 

















Wilder, fiercer flew he, hurrying in his 7 
Warring, wooing, winning like a blazing 
Breaking faith with nations, till in pride 
Stood he in the balance with the world for 


Nation linked with nation, saying of his ’ 

“O this desolation! Never more shall 

Aught his power or grandeur makes a bane or 

In the kingdoms of our fathers, ours by many a 
i 











‘ 











And the greatness crumbled and the mighty ———, 
But a fallen star unto the world : 

Yet the glory left a trail—such is glory’s 
In the track of history a lurid, deathless 











E. L. KE. 
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Why is this sick kitten like the old boot? 
ELGIE BELL. 
3. 
CHARADE, 
My first is the king in zoology, 
My second is known in chronology, 
My whole, if neglected, allows no apology. 


4. 
Why were the Wall Street brokers, 
When panic was about, 
Like unto Pharaoh’s daughter? 
Now you must find it out. 
WESTBROOK. 





OBJECTS SEEN IN THIS PICTURE. 


A package of cotton. 

An Indian war cry. 

Musical characters. 

Faded in appearance. 

. An article of apparel. 

. A constellation of stars. 

A great musical composer. 

8. A fabled deity. 

9. Pulverized finely. 

10. One of Shakespeare’s characters. 
BELLMORE. 


NS SEs 


. 





Conundrums. 


Why are railways aristocrats? They teach every 
man to know his own station and stop there. 

What people are always open to conviction? Law- 
breakers. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Noise. 

. Yes. They can get a round from the ladder. 
Your name. 


gor 


. “Think twice before you speak once,” 
. C-ella-r. 


aon 


A-lien-s. 
H-anna-h, 
7. Expressive, expensive, deducive, defensive, ex- 
cessive, excursive, evasive, crasive, expansive, ex- 
tensive, depressive, derisive, 
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AN HONEST MAN, 


“An honest man,” says Pope, “is the noblest work 
of God.” The sentiment, though the poet may have 


expressed itin exaggerated rhetoric, isa plain truth. | 


It is universally recognized and too often neglected. 
But public opinion insists that a statesman’s influ- 
ence shall rest as much upon his honesty as his abil- 
ity. The late Senator Grimes, of lowa, was remark- 
ablo for this trait, and once a touching tribute was 
paid to him for his habitual and downright honesty. 

Solomon Foote, senator from Vermont, was dying, 
and Mr. Grimes called upon him. 

“Ah, my dear friend Grimes,” said the dying sen- 
ator, “have you come to sec me?” Then taking Mr. 
Grimes by the hand, he said: “I know the man,—a 
man about whom there is no deceit; with whom 
neither in private nor in public was there a deceit- 
ful thought or a deceitful word. He was one of the 
first and last and best of my associates, and there 
was no mistake about him.”’ 


nn 
FORTUNATE ESCAPE, 

The picture of the “little child” in millennial 
prophecy, ruling and obeyed among the serpents and 
wild beasts of the wilderness, is true to poetry and to 
nature. Real life has its pattern instances (as the 
following one), though no parent could voluntarily 
risk an experiment, A correspondent of the Boston 
Globe, writing from Wardsboro’, Vt., says: 

On Sunday, August 13, Mr. Mason Sage, who lives 
nbout a milo anda half south of West Wardsboro’, 
was in his potato fichl digging potatoes, he being a 
Seventh Day Baptist and working on that day. His 
little boy, three and a half years old, was with him 
for a time, but left him, as he supposed, for the 
house near by. 

On Mr. Sage’s return to the house, the boy was 
missing, and Mr. Sage started to look himup, He 
tracked him into the road, to an oat-field, and found 
him crying, saying that his “mamma had gone and 
he could not find papa.” 


! 
The father took the boy in his arms and carried! 


him home, and thought no more of the occurrence. 
After a while the boy began to tell his mother about 
having met two “tiger dogs,” but of this Mrs. Sage 
thought nothing, as their neighbor, Mr, Bills, hada 
large black dog named Tiger, which the boy had 
often seen and played with. 

The next day, however, Mr. Sage went to the oat 
stubble near which the boy was found, and at the 
edge of the field by the woods, saw the tracks of 
a bear or bears and the marks made by their lying 
down. It was pretty clear that the “tiger dogs” 
were bears, and the boy was questioned closely 
about his interview with them. 

He was asked what they did, and he said that the 
big one came up to him and smelled of him, and he 
patted him; then he said he went off into the woods. 
The boy was then taken to the spot where he met 
them, and he described the occurrence with suffi- 
cient accuracy to make it certain that he had met 
some sort of an animal or animals there. The evi- 
dence is very conclusive that he met two bears and 
was not harmed by them. Sheep had recently been 
killed by bears in the immediate vicinity, and the 
bears, not knowing the superior quality of boy 
meat, left Bertie Sage untouched. 


a 
NOW RUBBER IS COLLECTED. 

The rubber tree grows in Darien from 160 to180 feet 
in height, with a diameter of five feet, and will pro- 
duce one hundred pounds of rubber. The process 
by which the rubber juice is gathered and formed 
into the rubber of commerce is as follows: 


The milk-like juice of the tree, which, when con- 
gealed, forms india-rubber, is obtained by cutting 
out a groove or ring of bark around the base of the 
trunk; the milk exudes from the bark into the chan- 
nel thus formed, and large leaves are placed so as to 
receive it as it trickles down. 

The tree is then felled, and rings or channels are 
cut out around the prostrate trunk, at about twelve 
or fourteen inches apart. Beneath these leaves the 
vessels are placed into which the milk flows. The 
contents of all the vessels are afterwards put into a 
hole previously dug in the ground, The milk left 
in this way becomes curdied in about two weeks, 


All postmasters are re- | 


Your name cannot be found on our | 


} so stunned him that he was drowned before know- 


| Iuthe Republic of Ecuador most collectors use | 


the soft green stem of a climber,—a species of Ipo- 
mea,—which when bruised and stirred about in the | 
milk, congeals it in a few minutes. By this last 
process the milk takes up all the watery particles it 
may contain, and the produce seemed to be of an 
inferior kind, possessing a strong peculiar smell, 
and continually sweating a black, ink-like water, | 
Soap is resorted to by some collectors, and also wood 
ashes which contain potash. 


penises 
A ROBBER SELF-PUNISHED. 

Every secret evil-doer is running to his own death, 

—and the sure end is only a question of time. A 


| New York paper has this burglar story from Fay- 


ette, Pa.: 

| Simon Feldt,a rich German farmer, living with 
his mother and two sisters, near this place, was 
awakened about midnight by a peculiar noise near 
his bedroom door. Suspecting burglars, he jumped 
out of bed, upsetting a chair and making consider- 
able noise. Instantly the sound of rapidly retreat- 
ing footsteps was heard on the stairs. 

Felt seized a shot gun that stood in the corner of | 
his room, and ran to his bedroom window, which | 
wasopen, Just then the form of a man appeared, | 
running across the garden. Feldt fired at him, but 
the retreating burglar kept on his way, scaled the 
fence, and disappeared. 

Detached from the farm-house, but only a few 
feet from it, is a2 summer kitchen or wasli-house. 
Under this is a large cistern, the mouth of which is | 
in the centre of the floor, covered with a trap-door. 
This door, however, has always been left open as} 
often as closed,. There is a door in the end of the | 
wash-house next the dwelling, and another in the | 
opposite end, opening towards the barn. These | 
| doors are never closed, as the building contains 
| nothing that any one would care to steal. 

The next day, one of Feldt’s sisters went to the 

| cistern to draw some water by means of a bucket tied 
to the end of arope. The trap was open. She let | 

| her bucket down, and it came in contact with some- 

| thing that prevented its sinking. Miss Feldt looked 

| down into the cistern, and started back in horror at | 

j the sight that met her gaze. Plainly revealed by 


the light that streamed down through the opening 
; The rest of the body 


was the face of adead man, 
was dimly outlined in the surrounding darkness, 
The woman ran into the house screaming. The 
body proved to be that of the thief, who had fallen 
headlong into the open cistern, striking his head 
against the side of the opening with such force as to 
eut the gash in it that was seen, and no doubt, 


ing what had happened to him. 
a 
TOO FAST, 

The following humorous anecdote, told by the 
Detroit Free Press, illustrates two old sayings, viz., 
“Appearances are deceitful,’’ and “Haste makes 
waste ;:”” 


A favorite programme with the hotel dead-beat is 
to hand a large sealed envelope, stuffed with paper, 





; envelope marked “$180,” and asked that it be put 
in the safe, 


to the clerk, and ask him to take care of “those $300 
for a few days.”? The game has been played at one 
hotel in this city, and the clerks are on their guard, 
A seedy-looking man registcred at the house yester- 
day, and after dinner he handed the day clerk an 


“You can’t play that game on me, mister!’’ replied 
the clerk, and he vore the package in two. As he 
held up the ends his eyes began to bulge out. THe 
had torn eighteen new $10 bills in half, and he had 
insulted the owner. One reason why he wasn’t at 
his post the rest of the afternoon was because he 
was pasting those bills together. 

a 
REFRESH MENT.” 

This anecdote is richly illustrative. It is told of a 
wealthy but very miserly man. One day during the 
“heated term” last summer, while the thermometer 
stood ninety-five degrees in the shade, some visitors 
called at his country-house. 


“SOME 


Everybody appeared melting, and in the case of 
several guests apoplexy seemed immincut. The 
host felt that he could not in decency fail to offer 
his visitors some refreshment; but, on the other 
hand, the e:.pense was a consideration. 

“Well,” said he, at length, “you will take some 
refreshment?” 

“No, thanks!” replicd his visitors. 

“But Tsay yes! It’s very hot—you must, indeed !” 

And with an air of the utmost benevolence, he 
rang the bell, and, on the servant's appearing, said, 
“Mason, open all the windows!” 


o————— 


GERMINATION FROM OLD SEEDS, 





The London Examiner tells of seeds germinating | 
which have been hid in darkness for two thousand | 
years: 


In the silver mines of Laurium, only the slags left | 
by the ancient Greeks are at present worked off, in | 





GAVE HER 


| found, which had slept in the darkness of the earth 
during all thattime. After a little while, when the 
slags were brought up and worked off atthe melting 
ovens, there suddenly arose a crop of glacium plants, | 
with a beautiful yellow flower, of a kind unknown 
in modern botany, but which is described by Pliny | 
and others as a frequent flower in ancient Greece. 


———— 


LIFE FOR HIM. 


An old blind man has lately been travelling with 
his aged wife across the country, begging their way | 
and following the line of the railroad tracks. On | 

| Saturday afternoon they reached Ecorse on the | 
Canada Southern track, and sat down to rest upon a | 

| trestle bridge at a point where the road makes a | 
| sudden curve, and were surprised by a passenger | 
| train, which was upon them almost before they were | 
| aware of their danger. The old lady sprang to her 
feet and made a heroic effort to drag her rigidless 
| husband from the track. She saved his life but lost 

| her own, for she had scarcely pushed him from the 

| fatal rails when the pilot of the engine struck her 

| down.— Detroit Tribune. 





—_——_.—————— 


| A YOUNG MAN called on a lady friend Sunday | 
| evening, but as he happened to sit down ina chair 
where the cat was taking a nap, he merely stopped 


to remark, “Jupiter!? and hurried back home. 


order to gain, after an improved modern method, | 
silver still left in that dross, This refuse ore is | 
| probably about two thonsand years old. Among it, | 
| the seed of a species of glaucium or poppy was 


| $i.so. 
{ 





Corticelli Sewings and Twist 


Uneq Com. 





The Human Hair.—Many persons abuse this deli- 
cate and beautiful ornament by burning it with alcoholic 
washes and plastering it with grease, which has no affinity 
for the skin, and isnot absorbed. Burnett's Cocoaine,a 
compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, etc., is unrivalled as a dress- 


| ing for the hair,—is readily absorbed, and is peculiarly 


adapted to its various conditions, preventing its falling | 
off, and promoting its healthy growth. Com. 


YOUTH AND BEAUTY. 

Ladies desiring a clear, white, smooth, soft and beauti- 
ful complexion, should use Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” 
Price 75 cents per bottle. Depot, 5 Gold St., New York. 
Sold at druggists everywhere. Com. 





S200 A MONTH. Outfit worth $1, free to agents. 
OD a Excel. Mig. Co., 151 Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ING&®< By NAILS.—A sure cure. Send50 | 
cts. to H. M. Ricu, Drawer 19, Baltimore, Md. 2b | 
«&O OUTFIT FREE. Best chance yet. Write at 
HZ once to CoLitins & Co., 2 Clinton Place,N. Y. 37 
6)” Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cts., 
post-paid. L.JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 42—4t 
$: ENTERPRISE PRINTING PRESSES. 
A great success. Four Sizes. Send stamp for Cat- 
alogue to J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Ct. 
5 FINELY PRINTED Visiting Cards, 10 vari- 
ov eties, in splendid Case, for 25 cts. 9 samples for 3c. 
stamp. B. KNEELAND & Co., Brockton, Mass. 29—28t 
OUR NAME neatly printed on 40 Bristol cards (8 
tints) for 10 ets. and stamp; or 40 Repp, Granite or 


Plaid, 20 ets; 20 acquaintance cards, 10 cts. Outfitand 
list of prizes, 15 cts. We have over 100 styles. Try us. 
2t 
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STEVENS BROTHERS, Northford, Conn. — 
YOUR NAME neatly printed on 50 Nice Bristol Cards, 
and sent post-paid, for 15 ¢.; 50 Gran- 
ite, 20 c.; 50 Scroll, 15 ¢.; 30 Acquaintance Cards, 15 ¢.; 50 
Plaid, 30c. Other stylesatlike rates. Elegant Card Cases, 
10 and licts.each. Standard Card Co., Brockton, Mass, 
OF FANCY CARDS, New Styles, with name, 10 
ad cts; 30 Centennial or Bon-ton Cards, with name, 20 
s.; 20 Acquaintance or Scroll Cards, no name, 10 cts.; 
25Snowflake and Embossed, mixed, with name, 20 cts. 
Post-naid. J.B. Hvustep, Nassau, Renss. Co., New York. 
Bristol Visiting Cards, with your 
name finely printed, seut for 25e. @sam- 
pls of CHROMO, Snowflake, Damask, 
Glass, etc., with prices, sentfor3c. — 
We have over 200 styles. Agents 
wanted. A.II.Fuller & Co.,Brockton, Mass. 
MHOSKL INTLREGTLD in ihe development of 
medical science will be Lesa to learn that Hunt’s 
REMEDY cures Kidney, Bladder, Glandular and Bright’s 
Disease, Gravel, Diabetes, Mental and Physical Debility. 
Female Irregularities and Complaints of the Urino-Geni- 
tal Organsare cured by I[tnt’s REMEDY. 
Made by ONE agentin 57 days! 13 new 
articles, samplesfree. Address, 
44—13t C. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 
s 
The Centennial Game! 
The “Trip to Philadelphia” pleases, delig CHARMS, 
more and more. Sent postpaid for 50c. Agents wanted. 
See former ads. Brown & Co., So. Freeport, Me, 44-3teow 
6 CARDS: 50 Bristol and 10 different samples, with 
) yourname on all of them, for 25cts. 50 mixed cards, 
no two alike, 35 cts.; 25 for 20 cts.; 25 Transparent, (each 
card contains ascene,) 20 cts. Agents wanted. Samples 
for 3c § . Outilt, 25 cts. We have over 150 styles. 
E. B uwortn & Co., Brockton, Mass. 31—26t 
$7 SELF-INKING “BEST” 
Printing Press. Outfit and press, $10. 
Presses from $1 to $65. Rotary Presses 
from $45 to $125. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. (No postalcards.) H. HOOVER & 
CO., 50 North $th St., Philadelphia. 44-4t 
NEW STYLE DIAMOND VISITING 
CARDS. 
50 Assorted Cards sent for 25cts. You have never seen 
anything lixethem. S.J. SPEAR, Medfield, Mass. 21-13tp 
Cards (no two alike) with name and 
25 M IXED a 40-page recipe book, containing 1(0 
valuable recipes, for 25 cents. The 
book alone is worth 25 cents. 65 Bristol Cards, with name, 
25 cents. ent’s sainnle book comnlete (70 pages), 50 cts. 
Acents w: d. FRENCH & ROUNDY, Brockton, Mass. 
Beautifully Printed Chromo Cards, 5 
new desicns, 35 cts.; 25 Transparent Cards, 
40 cts: 50 Ornamental Scrolls, new de- 
signs, 6 colors, wiih name, 50 cts. 15 samples 
New and Stylish Visiting Cards, 6 cts. 
Agents’ outfit, 25 cls. C. W. KNIGHT & CO., 
Providence, R. I. 38—10t 
TENNIAL CARDS. 
ey printed on 50 for 25c. 
50 ASSORTED cards, (notwoalike,) 25c. GLASS 
cards, (6 colors,) lic. a dozen. 50 Acquaintance 
cards (5styles,) 15e. 50 Flirtation car 3, 4kinds, 
lic. Centennial = Cone ie. f+, 
not postal card) for Catalogue of Novelties. . 
utit 25 cts. Je Le DeHUFF, Woburn, Mass. 
=r Visiting Cards. NOTWO ALIKE. Neat- 
40 est assortment the world ever saw, 35 cents. 4 
packs, 4 names, $1. With one pack for samples, you can 
get 20 names per hour easily. The call for these has been 
unprecedented, and my orders have got a little behind, 
but I shall now be able to send by return mail, as usual. 
50 ne plus ultra white ones, 20 cents. No nicer work any- 
where, at any price. Cards warranted to suit or money 
retunded every time. Write plainly, 
W. C. CANNON, 712 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
A double-barreted gun, bar or front-action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Pouch anda Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C.O. D., with privilege to examine before paying 
bill. Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SON, 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. —26 
‘ GET THE BEST! 


Young America Pressesare the best. 
Presses from $2 to $1 ne Centen- 
nial! Jyst the Press for Boys! 
Complete printing-office, $5. Before 
ou buy, send 3c stamp for new comp. 
ll. Catalogue to y. WATSON, 
73 Cornhill, Boston. 4— 


Graetenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRARFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 

A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 

4—ly GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade, St., N.Y. 


LO | 50 Mixed Visiting Cards, 15 


ets. 30 Acquaintance Cards, 1&styles, 

8 l5ets. 25 Chromo Cards, large.ertra 

nice, 2 cts. 25 Transparent Cards, (nobby scene in each 

one.) 15 ets. Agents wanted. 10 Somnles, ortfit, etc., 

for 3c stamp. Address, BAY STATE CARD CO., Brock- 
ton, Mass. 44-tf 

OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. All post free. 

50 varieties, 20 cts.; 100 varieties, 50 cts.; 100 very rare, 

Illustrated catalogue, J5cts. Prospectus, 3 cts. 











STANLEY, Grsspons & Co., London, England, W. C. 


COMPENDIUM. 


NEW EDITION. 


Every young man and woman, and boy and girl should 
have this combination. A good hand-writing is worth a 
thousand dollars to any young person. 


The young people of America have long felt the need ofa 
complete SELF-INSTRUCTOR in the art of penmanship, 
by means of which A BEAUTIFUL HAND-WRITING 
could be acquired by home practice alone, and at small 
cost. This COMPENDIUM < supplies this want. 

Its sale has already reached 40,000 copies, greater, by 
far, than that of any other publication of the kind in tho 
world. It is the only complete Self-Teaching 
System published. 


THE COMPENDIUM COMPLETE 


Is composed of four parts, namely, Copy-S.ips, Orxa- 
MENTAL SHEET, BooK OF INSTRUCTIONS, and Case. 


I. The Copy-Slips. 


These are given on the handsomest and most durable 
paper known to penmen; they are each nearly as large a3 
the face of the largest commercial envelope, and are per- 
fect gems of artistic skill. No written description can 
convey an idea of their surpassing beauty. 

They comprise the following: Movement Exercises for 
beginners; the Principles; Figures; Ladies’ Fashionable 
Writing and Running Hand; Gentlemen’s Business and 
Corresponding Styles, including Invoices, Notes, Due- 
Bills, Letter-Headings, Model Signatures and Superscrip- 
tions, Off-Hand Flourishing of Birds, Swans, Quills, and 
other graceful designs, and small Pen-Lettering; German 
Text and Old English Alphabets,—the former nicely flour- 
ished and ornamented, the latter bold and plain. Allto- 
gether,these Copy-Slips are such as to commend them to 
all capable of judging of excellence in penmanship as the 
choicest and best ever offered to the public. 


II. The Ornamental Sheet. 


This is a large and very beautiful piece of pen-work, 
suitable for framing, It is folded into each package with 
the slips and other matter. In the centre is an elaborate 
specimen of off-hand flourishing,—a bird in a nest among 
the branches of atree. It is surrounded by specimens of 
all kinds of writing, both large and small hands. This el- 
egant Ornamental Sheet is alone worth $1, the price of 
the entire Compendium. 


I1Il. The Book of Instructions. 


This is a very handsome book, printed in good, clear 
new type, on nice white paper, and stitched into beauti- 
fully tinted covers. 

Irs CONTENTS.—It cuntains a portrait of the Author; 
Author’s Preface; Introduction; The Essentials of Good 
Writing,—Legibility, Rapidity and Beauty; Legibility il- 
lustrated by anecdotes: Rapidity,—its importance and 
how to secure it; Position and Movement illustrated by 
engravings; The Principles; Uniformity; Classes of Let- 
ters; Light and Shade; The Capitals explained and ana- 
lyzed; The Small Letters analyzed; The Numerals; Off- 
Hand Flourishing. 


IV. The Case. 


The foregoing are all nicely folded into a beautiful lith- 
ographed envelope with patent fastening band. A hand- 
some likeness of the author and view of the college ap- 
pear in an excellent engraving on the face, as does the 
title of the work in exquisite lettering. 


The Oompendium — ete, as above, is 
mailed, prepaid, for $1. 


If there isan agent in your place, you will of course 
purchase the Compendium of him. But if there is no 
agent there you should secure the agency for yourself. 
You can make it a very lucrative business the year round. 
Write for particulars when you send for the Compendium. 

If you reside at any great distance it will be best to re 
mit by money-order or registered letter. It costs but a 
Sew cents additional. 

Address 


Prof. G. A. GASKELL, 


Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 


MANCHESTER, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Gy" ~The new Compendium Circular, 8 large pages 
size of Harper's Weekly, handsomely illustrated, will bé 
sent free to all ordering the Compendium this month, and 
others who wish to know more stort it. 





